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LETTERS TO THE 


A Weak Church 


Eprrors: In the October 27 issue of 
CurisTiAN ApvocaTeE a letter appeared 
[Open Forum, p. 4| that commented on 
the article, The Soiled Clerical Collar, 
| Aug. 4, p. 11]. This letter stated that 
the article was rubbish. 

I have read the article and feel that 
the author has hit a high note of truth. 
We have men such as this in our ministry 
today and because we do, we have a 
weak Church and a powerless Chris- 
tianity. I am tired of the preacher more 
on fire for himself than he is for God. 

I felt that the article was very ac- 
ceptable and should spur the indifferent 
Christian to start living for God. 

Lance G. Birp 

Methodist Church 


Vanceboro, Me. 


Epitors: We commend you and 
Michael Daves for the article entitled, 
The Soiled Clerical Collar. \t portrayed 
with amazing skill some of the insights 
many young people have desired to ex- 
press for some time. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Thomas 
[Open Forum, Oct. 27, p. 4] that it is 
a “devilish slam on fellow ministers.” 
We see it, rather, as an expression of 
one of the greatest challenges ever to 
face the dedicated Christian minister! 

S. WynDHAM ANDERSON 

University of Richmond 

Richmond, Va. 


Where Does the Church Stand? 

Epirors: I have two concerns which 
trouble me. May I share them through 
your columns? 

First, we are stressing Christian higher 
education, but I read with some perplex- 
ity the list of Methodist “church-related” 
colleges. I know of one college on that 
list where alumni class reunions and an- 
nouncements of fraternity events un- 
ashamedly publicize the availability of 
alcoholic beverages. 

Second, what place has a list of current 
best sellers in a church bookstore when 
the list sometimes contains titles of books 
which contribute markedly to concep- 
tions of sex and marriage which degrade 
what God made holy, which are sub- 
Christian or anti-Christian in attitude 
and vulgar beyond.any reasonable neces- 
sity of realism? If the church is willing 


EDITORS 


to publicize, perhaps even to profit from, 
such literature, her youth may take this 
as sanction for reading novels which pro- 
mote dangerous sexual ideas. The current 
battle against pornography is sorely 
needed, but the seed of sexual depravity 
is equally harmful when subtly sown in 
books respectably ensconced on _ the 
shelves of public libraries. 
FRANLIN P. Frye 
Glendale Methodist Church 
Everett, Mass. 


Let’s Clarify 


Epirors: Your panel Are We Really 
Wasting Our Pastors? |Oct. 27, p. 12] 
brought before us an issue which has 
much need for clarification. The place of 
pastoral calling within the total ministry 
can be widely interpreted. I would like 
to take exception to Mr. Bartley’s view 
of the minister as the “hired man of and 
for the congregation.” 

I hold no brief with those who view 
the minister as a purely professional re- 
source man, securely separated from his 
people by a vast expanse of mahogany 
desk. But neither do I feel that he ought 
to be regarded as a sort of congregational 
lackey, nimble-footedly trying to meet the 
conflicting demands of a dissentious host 
of employers. If he is nothing else, he 
is the spiritual physician to his flock, and 
must ply his trade as seems best to him. 
To one man, pastoral calling may seem 
the panacea of spiritual ills. For another 
it may be counseling, or some other em- 
phasis. Whichever the case, this is a 
matter for the minister to decide, and 
not his congregation. 

I am aware that as ministers we are 
servants of our people, even as the doctor 
and the governor are by their oaths, 
servants. A servant, by common defini- 
tion, is one who serves the needs of 
others. But genuine service may differ 
vastly from hired acquiescence. We who 
are parents serve our children, or strive 
to, though not always in ways in which 
the children would wish. Yet to comply 
utterly with their wishes would do them 
no service. 

Let me say for myself then, and I am 
sure for many of my brethren, that while 
I have no desire to equate my job with 
that of the doctor, there are certain com- 
mon prerogatives which I feel ought to 
be the mutual possession of both min- 


istries. Like the “good physician,” I 
would hope to be the ever-ready servant 
of those in need, but reserving to myself 
the right to minister according to my 
own competence, and not the “patient’s” 
whim. 
Rocer G. Brown 
Methodist Church 
Shandaken, N.Y. 


Mrs. Holmes’ Answer 

Epitors: I have appreciated, and for 
the most part agreed with all the irate 
defenders of the pastoral call. . . . How- 
ever, since the argument seems to bx 
centering on a point on which I think al! 
of us agree, perhaps we should clarify 
the issue. ... 

The question is not whether a pastor 
should call on his parishioners. All of us 
know that unless a pastor has built a 
solid relationship of confidence with his 
people individually, he can hardly serve 
them well in any capacity. The question 
is not whether or not to call, but which 
calls to make in the limited hours that 
every time-bound minister has at his 
disposal. 

My brief is against filling these pre- 
cious calling hours with routine “socia- 
ble” calls on the tried-and-true believers 
who are, themselves, supposed to be by 
now “priests” in the truly Protestant 
sense. ... 

My hope, in suggesting the idea of 
calling one’s pastor for an appointment, 
was that the rank and file readers of 
ToceTuer would be inspired to ask for 
their pastor when they need him rather 
than resent him for not dropping in 
regularly as pastors used to do.... 

Nobody would suggest to a pastor that 
he sit in his office and wait for his people 
to come to him, or that he spread him- 
self out in community work and let his 
calling go. I agree that too many min- 
isters have lost the personal touch. But 
my article was not addressed to pastors. 
It was written for laymen, in the belief 
that the pastor would be helped by hav- 
a congregation educated to give him a 
hint when they need him. Most parish- 
ioners need to know of the dilemma 
their pastor faces in deciding who needs 
him most. Many faithful members, al- 
ready responding to God’s love, need to 
be reminded that though they may de- 
serve more of their pastor’s attention, 
they often do not need it as badly as the 
unrelated outsider. 

It would probably have been easier, 
and far more popular, for Jesus to spend 
his time with the pillars of the Temple 
... but he didn’t. Those who were well 
did not need a physician. He chose to 
spend the majority of his “calling time” 
with the publicans and sinners, the sick 
and the lame. Should we not encourage 
our people to expect their pastors to do 
the same? 


Mrs. Potty HoitMeEs 
Rapid City, S.D. 
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COMMENT 


Some Non-Partisan Conclusions 


A NEW president of the United States is soon to be in- 
augurated. A few observations on his election are in order. 

Men of varying political persuasions and competence will 
read many different things into this election, and well they 
might, for this campaign was decided by a combination of 
complex factors. 

But an evaluation of the campaign from a religious per- 
spective provides at least two non-partisan conclusions. The 
first has to do with the anxiety, anger, and honest probing 
that surrounded the church-state issue. The second deals 
with the large number of voters who were “undecided” 
right up to the end and the large number who voted for 
one or the other candidates with little enthusiasm. 

The church-state discussions had their positive value. 
They forced Catholics and Protestants to rethink their per- 
sonal faith. In many cases, political discussions found Prot- 
estants struggling to understand Thomistic philosophy and 
the great Kulturkampf of the 19th century. 

Lines of communication were opened on the national 
and local level. Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel 
set the pace in An American Dialogue (Doubleday, $2.95). 
Inspiring also were such local meetings as that fried chicken 
affair in Plainfield, Ind., where the Methodist Men of the 
Plainfield church met with the Holy Name Society of St. 
Susanna Catholic church to discuss their differences. 

But the intensity of interest in the “religious issue” also 
revealed a spiritual void in our nation. Our uncertainty as 
to our religious position made sound discussion difficult. It 
may well be that for too long we have filled the spiritual 
void with a worship of and dependence upon our nation 
instead of upon our God. And for a nation founded upon a 
faith in God, this is a tragedy. 

In this election we were choosing between two young 
men who had shown they could be sincere and honest 
administrators. But many voters went to the polls to “vote 
against” one or the other candidate. Why? Perhaps it is 
because we have grown to expect a “father figure” in the 
White House to protect us in perilous times. 

Through no fault of past presidents, we have allowed 
our spiritual void to be filled by great national leaders. 
Perhaps the frustration provoked by the choice of relatively 
young leaders will force us to be more realistic about 
the real source of national leadership. Perhaps now we will 
begin to see that the solution to the spiritual void in our 
nation rests in a dependence on the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob and not on a system of government or a servant 
of that system. 


It Began at Bethichem 
THE SIMPLE yet profound need of the world today is 


the proclamation of the central message of Bethlehem, that 
God was incarnate in man, using this means to bring man 
to a complete realization of his fuli potential as a child of 
God. Many other proclamations are being made and by 
many who offer counterfeit saviors. The Christian message 
stripped to its central truth calls man’s attention to God’s 
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supreme act of revealing himself in a historic reality, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of Mary. 

What happened at Bethlehem was not the whole story of 
the Incarnation. Without the Bethlehem beginning, how- 
ever, there would not have been Jesus’ perfect life, his teach- 
ings about life’s relationships, his redemptive sufferings at 
Calvary, and his triumphant Resurrection. It all began at 
Bethlehem. 

The message that Bethlehem’s angels sang needs a fresh 
proclamation today, and not simply from the Christmas 
pageant choir. People bound with chains of materialism, 
self-seeking, pleasure, and status, need to hear in unmistak- 
able terms that God chose the means of a man to embody 
his likeness in life situations. People struggling with 20th- 
century problems desperately need to be confronted with 
this full expression of God’s love, the motivation for the 
Incarnation. The good news of God’s coming, which the 
Star in the East traced across the heavens, needs to be heard 
anew by people with newly-won freedom as well as those 
still enslaved, by those bowed low with heavy burdens as 
well as the proud and self-sufficient, by those whose outlook 
is poisoned with prejudice and ill-will as well as those whose 
lot is made miserable by such lack of vision. 

There is a message to be proclaimed. There is a need for 
its proclamation. And we are the proclaimers! Every Chris- 
tian fills this role in one sense, but in a peculiar way, God 
sets apart those he wants to be the special heralds of what 
happened at Bethlehem. Our responsibility lies not alone in 
witnessing to this divine entrance into human affairs, but 
in encouraging laymen to tell and retell faithfully of God’s 
redemptive identification of himself with all that concerns 
man. 

It all began at Bethlehem, but it begins for each person 
when the experience of that Incarnation becomes personal. 
Herein lies the burden of the responsibility which must 
possess the leadership of organized religion. Not that the 
Church should gain for itself, but that the Church may 
fulfil its divine role among men, making personal the 
Incarnation of God in Christ Jesus. 
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Give your Church 
a new call to worship 
with an Overly Spire 


This new and striking 57’ spire 
adds a new dimension to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Milton, 
Penna. Prefabricated by Overly in 
an alodine finish aluminum, this 
spire will last the church’s lifetime— 
without maintenance costs. Overly 
will build a spire to suit any existing 
church structure at a cost within 
your budget. For more information, 
write for our 28-page history of 
spires, “Pointing To God.” 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


The extent to which members of 
major Protestant churches in America 
are responding to appeals for needy is 
shown in a report made recently to the 
Church World Service Board of Man 
agers. More than $20 million worth of 
aid has gone to 50 countries since Jan- 
uary, 1960, in regular overseas programs 
and 17 different emergency programs. 


Episcopal minister Albert H. Hatch, 
commenting on his decision to leave a 
Savannah, Ga. pastorate after expressing 
sympathy with kneel-in demonstrations, 
said: “When I talked to new people 
about joining the church they refused to 
talk about salvation but demanded to 
know if they would be required to sit 
next to Negroes in church and whether 
their children would have to attend Sun- 
day School with Negroes.” More of the 
tensions surrounding race could be eased 
if we would concentrate on the content 
of our faith instead of its institutional 
form. ... 


In these times of high taxes with con 
tinued international uncertainty, there 
are several organized groups who believe 
in paying over and above their tax bill 
for furtherance of world peace. At least 
two Quaker groups, in Illinois and Cali 
fornia, have imposed taxes on themselves, 
proceeds of which are being sent to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance pro 
gram. Support of the UN here is more 
than lip service. 


A recommendation is being made to 
President-elect Kennedy that he help es- 
tablish a federal division of human rela- 
tions “which would bring about a 
pioneering break through in resolving 
interreligious and interracial tensions and 
conflicts.” This recommendation comes 
from leaders of the American Jewish 
Committee, and if acted upon will likely 
meet severe Opposition. 


Syncretism is the secret religion of 
intellectuals in Europe, and it poses a 
serious threat to Christianity, Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft told an ecumenical con- 
ference recently. Webster’s defines syn- 


cretism as “the reconciliation or union of 
conflicting beliefs . . . (and) the process 
of growth through coalescence of differ 
ent forms of faith... .” The World Coun 
cil of Churches, which has Dr. ’t Hooft 
as its general secretary, is planning its 
1961 assembly at New Delhi, India with 
the theme, “Jesus Christ—the Light ol 
the World.” Methodism is currently 
operating under the quadrennial em- 
phasis: “Jesus Christ is Lord.” Thes« 
themes are significant in a day when 
tolerance of other religions comes dangei 
ously close to proposing a_ religious 
syncretism. Paul found a common 
ground in discussing the “unknown 
God” with the men of Athens but h« 
did not retreat from his testimony that 
there is no other name by which we 
must be saved... . 


U.S. servicemen at Wheelus Field 
Air Base in Libya saw first hand the 
plights of “refugee” Congo missionaries, 
many of whom had stopovers at the air 
base while being air lifted from the 
Congo. On World-Wide Communion 
Day, an offering amounting to over $500 
was given by these servicemen and di 
rected to aid these missionaries during 
the period of readjustment. Who outside 
the Congo would know better of some 
thing of the conditions surrounding the 
plight of some of these missionaries? 


Among projects to aid citizens in the 
latter years of their life is another Meth 
odist skyscraper church and apartment 
building to be erected within two years 
in Louisville, Ky. Trinity Towers will be 
built by the Trinity Methodist Church 
of that city with a considerable assist 
from the Federal Housing Administra 
tion. Tenant preferance for the 218 resi 
dential units will be given the aged. 


Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord 
of the Washington, D.C. Area and Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the Na 
tional Council of Churches, were among 
those in November who asserted the 
right and responsibility of the Church 
to speak out on urgent moral and spirit 
ual issues of these times. In addressing an 
Area meeting on social concerns in Wash 
ington, Dr. Dahlberg spoke of the fear 
and reaction attempts to silence the pro 
phetic voices of the Church. Bishop Lord 
concluded that it is the business of the 
Church to take part in issues of race, 
industrial relations, politics and world 
peace. 
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Christmas is a time for rejoicing. Thi 
processional in the Chinese Community 
Methodist Church, Oakland, Calif., is an 
expression of that joy, though we suspect 
the camera helped to provoke the smile from 
the boy leading the procession —CurisTIANn 
ADVOCATI photo. 
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In the midst of a busy Christmas season, 
a group of Belgian Roman Catholics decided to move 
from functional religion to a 





Musage 


From the beginning, the Christian community has 
been forced to combat self-satisfaction from within its 
own family and indifference from the outside world. 
The following report is relevant to these problems, 
especially at this time, for we are in the season when 
secular society joins Christianity in celebrating Christ- 
mas—but for different reasons. 

This article is by a Roman Catholic layman who has 
been working with his friends among industrial and 
mining workers in the Sambre valley in Belgium. The 
layman has asked that he remain anonymous. The ex- 
periences of his group underscore the fact that Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics have common concerns that 
outweigh their differences. Indeed, this story is strongly 
reminiscent of a group of Anglican divines and laymen 
in 18th century England, men who were called Meth- 





odists. 


Christmas, 1960 is a good time to recall that the real 
wall of separation in Christendom is between men such 


as these 








and the Wesleys 


and the “outsiders” for 


whom the Christmas message is but a pious intrusion 
into a holiday celebration—Tue Eprrors. 


OR A LONG time some of us had 

worried about the urgency of an- 
nouncing the Good News. 

A few timid attempts were made at 
Christmas several years ago. Four of 
us spent the evening touring cafes. We 
sang some old Christmas carols, we 
played a few tunes, we spoke a few 
Christian words. We left leaflets in the 
hands of the customers seated at the 
tables. 

We were surprised by the reception 
we had everywhere, which showed that, 
contrary to what we had feared, we had 
not met with complete indifference. 
Nevertheless our awkwardness was ob- 
vious, our singing poor, our words not 
eloquent. We wanted to do better, but 
we had to work with the means available. 


Used by permission of the Department of 
Evangelism, World Council of Churches. 
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And God blessed those means. What else 
did we need? 

We gave out leaflets at Christmas for 
the next two years, 15,000 copies each 
time. Some were handed out as before, 
others were distributed by our friends, or 
left in mail boxes, or handed out at the 
exit of cinemas, or at the station. Matters, 
however, remained fairly dormant for a 
while. 

But one evening during Advent, as 
a group of us were praying on the theme 
of Isaiah, 40:9-11: Get you up to a high 
mountain, O Zion, herald of good tidings 

. . we felt that things were beginning 
to come clear. We decided to realize, 
starting on the following Sunday morn- 
ing, a project which had taken too long 
to ripen: to preach on the street, to every- 
body—to all passers-by. Some do it to sell 
perishable goods, why should we be 






afraid of announcing the words which 
give eternal life? “Woe to me if I do 
not announce the Good News—to an- 
nounce Christ is a pressing necessity.” 

Thus, strong in the two convictions 
that the Gospel is made for all, and that 
the word of God is all-powerful, we stood 
on the street corner. It was the Sunday 
before Christmas. We were a small team, 
and shy, but we had to go through with 
it, since we had started. 

One of us climbed upon a soapbox. 
The passers-by, surprised, stopped, and 
went on again; others listened at a dis- 
tance, and a few drew near. The vege- 
table farmers, out of curiosity, also 
looked on. The show, unusual as it was, 
was nevertheless not sensational. Christ- 
mas carols came reluctantly from our 
portable harmonium; one of us handed 
tracts to passers-by. The music stopped 
and the preaching started: 

“It will soon be Christmas, not only 
in the shop windows, and in the living 
rooms with their luxuriously trimmed 
Christmas trees, not only in the three- 
day weekends to Paris and the Christmas 
eve dances, but most of all in the hearts.” 

An indescribable joy filled us when we 
put away our material at noon. It was 
the joy of having been the instrument of 
Christ, while speaking about Him to 
those anonymous passers-by who would 
walk on, or who would stand with their 
hands in their pockets, their coat collars 
up. It was the joy of knowing that the 
public we reached was precisely the one 
we wanted to reath—the small people 
who stroll every Sunday on the market 
place, look around, touch the goods, 
sometimes buy. Most of them were work- 
ing people—Belgians and foreigners— 
not in a hurry, inquisitive and congenial. 
These were the people who rarely go to 
church, and who were getting ready to 
celebrate Christmas in the same festive 
way they would celebrate an ordinary 
village fair. 

We faithfully kept our Sunday ap- 
pointment from 11 to half past 12. Each 
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COUNTRIES as well as individuals 
must be willing to repent. 

The people of this country are 
capable of a moral revulsion against 
ever dropping H-bombs on another 
people. We will not take a significant 
step toward peace until we repent of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

—A. J. Musre, secretary emeritus, Fellow- 


ship of Reconciliation, Religious News 
Service, June 17, 1960. 


KNOWING WHEN to turn it on 
and how to turn it off is the great 
art in television watching. 

—Joun R. Fr 

1960). 


y (Presbyterian Life, Nov. 1, 


HOWEVER MUCH American 
theologians have attempted to learn 
from the “new Reformation theology” 
and its definitive criticisms of liberal 
theology’s constructive formulations, 
they have neither rejected liberalism’s 
historical-critical method nor ques- 
tioned its basic claim that the modern 
cultural situation requires a radical 
reformulation of the church’s procla- 
mation. 

—ScuuBerRT M. OGDEN in introduction to 


Existence and Faith, Shorter Writings of 
Rudolf Bultmann (Living Age Books). 


THE CHRISTIAN must take his 
wisdom about the world from the 
wisdom of the world. Yet at the same 
time he must — the wisdom of 
the world by the Gospel’s wisdom 
about life and its ultimate meaning. 


—ALBERT OuTLeR, Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message. (Harper. $3.50.) 


ACTIVITY may be misleading. All 
around us we hear such expressions as, 
“I’m so busy, I don’t know when I'll 
get my head above water.” Being busy 
is, of itself, of no particular value. 
In industry the final test is what is 
accomplished. But in our work situa- 
tions it is quite easy to confuse mere 
activity for achievement. 


—Wixsur M. McFEELY, On Being the Boss, 


Association Press. 


IF THE Buddhist formula for sal- 
vation is different from the Christian 
one, its basic starting point, the recog- 
nition of sin and deep concern with 
the fact of human suffering, is akin 
to Christianity. 

—Lin Yutanc, From Pagan to Christian 


(World Publishing). 


week there was a small group around us 
which gave way to new members, a few 
at a time, who remained or left, each 
according to his grace and perseverance. 

Soon it became obvious that a solid 
link should be established between them, 
formed by the Lord Jesus Himself, 
sought in prayer and preferred to the 
world, in penitence. These lay apostles, 
men and women, needed a deepening of 
their Christian learning and, most of all, 
of their missionary vocations as witnesses 
of the Gospel. They needed common 
prayer, friendship, joy, and sincerity. We 
agreed unanimously on having weekly 
meetings. 

Preaching is in itself a task full of 
difficulties. In short, one must catch the 
attention right away, with valid words 
which find an echo in the hearts of the 
passers-by, by making allusions to prob- 
lems which are their problems, with all 
the risks which this involves. Indeed, 
there is always a risk of going from one 
extreme to the other, from angelic preach- 
ing to demagogy. We try, however, to 
preach a message which comes from 
heaven, and is addressed to the world. 
Only the Holy Spirit is capable of bridg- 
ing that gap. 

Announcing the love which God has 
for the world must be done in words 
that are understandable to the unknown 
people who come by. They must find in 
them an answer, a hope i in the middle of 
their miseries—marital difficulties, the 
coming of old age, monthly payments to 
be met, the bitterness and loneliness of 
the immigrant, the fear of the working 
man or of the retired person at the begin- 
ning of winter—not forgetting that the 
general interest goes in turn from min- 
ing catastrophies to unemployment, foot- 
ball, and the elections. We must not 
reach them in spite of all that, but 
through all that. Does it not form their 
lives? 

You may say, “Very well, preach 
much and as well as you want, but what 
will be the result of it?” 

We frankly don’t know, but we are 
full of hope. The experiences of these 
earlier years are but a pale beginning; the 
greatest task is ahead. Diverse experi- 
ments, more or less successful, are being 
tested, such as door-to-door distribution 
of tracts and Gospels; contacts made 
through visits and correspondence; post- 
ers displayed in the windows of friendly 
and Christian families, showing large 
drawings of biblical scenes which will 
draw the interest of the passer-by. 

Meanwhile, the small existing com- 
munity, a dozen people of all ages and 
conditions, is doing its best to prepare a 
Christian Advent, if it is at all to take 
place. Perhaps we shall never see any of 
it, if God does not mean for us anything 
but the sowing to the wind. ... 

This little community is peculiar in 
one thing: the regular, conforming, tradi- 
tional, blameless Christians have just 


about deserted it. Those who have re- 
mained are people who, if not ex-con- 
victs, have nevertheless learned enough 


from life to be “converts,” “comers-back,” 
either from lukewarmness, or from in- 
difference, or from unbelief, or, why not, 
from a life of sin. We see there a great 
advantage: We have gone beyond the 
stage of functional religion to a message 
of salvation. This is of foremost interest. 
This situation transforms the atmosphere. 
Respect and mutual confidence do not 
rest on respectability, but on the fact that 
we adhere to Jesus Christ. The new- 
comer is not asked for his titles, not even 
for his last name, but he is simply, im- 
plicitly asked this question: “Are you 
coming with us?” This sometimes brings 
disappointments. . . . But who can make 
an omelet without breaking the eggs? 

At the present time not everything is 
rosy. Week after week, joys and worries 
intertwine. Regul: irly the temptation 
comes to give up in face of the apparent 
indifference of a great many, and the 
small number of witnesses, in face of the 
criticisms, the desertions, and the skimpy 
results, 

Besides that, however, there are abun- 
dant reasons to rejoice and hope. For 
three years now, thanks to God, his call 
has been sounded each Sunday to his 
estranged children. A living witness is 
given on the street by laymen and priests, 
and it does strike the passer-by. I can’t 
write here about the innumerable words 
of sympathy I have overheard, the con- 
versations, the questions asked, the letters 
received, the ingenuous acts of kindness 
which have taken place on the corner of 
the flower market where we chose to 
settle down. 

Some 25,000 leaflets bearing a text 
from the Gospel followed by a call of 
faith and conversion and by an address, 
were distributed. Thousands of Gospels, 
in French, Flemish, Italian, were given 
out freely to those listeners who ex- 
pressed the desire to have one. We have 
never asked for anything from anyone 
anywhere. Gifts from members and an 
anonymous benefactor—may God bless 
him abundantly—have made this work 
possible until now. 

And we should mention our friends 
in the team who, through rain and wind, 
joyously perform their witness, there, on 
the corner of the market, every Sunday 
morning! 

Obviously the Lord is with us; he 
chose us to be his witnesses. And what 
is asked from witnessing servants, if not 
that they be faithful to the call? 

Is this preaching on the market, this 
missionary activity, the solution to the 
problem of ignorance and disappearance 
of faith? Ours is simply one of the many 
efforts of the Church to demolish this 
“wall,” of which the apostle Paul speaks, 
which separates us from those who are 
outside the fold. Coming events will tell, 
and so will the Lord who called us. 
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College Students: 
Our Religious 


Mirrors 


By WARREN H. CRATER 


An alert professor finds that this student generation 
has reversed the roles of faith and science 
in conforming to the beliefs of its elders. 


E WHO are responsible for the 

spiritual health of the young, look 
to them as mirrors of the spiritual life 
of our nation. They provide signs which 
we cannot see in ourselves. They are, as 
Whitman puts it, the container of things 
to be, and we look to them for insight 
into the future. 

Among the young, those of college 
age show vividly the results of our in- 
fluence. They are our crystal ball. How 
deeply are they affected by religion? 
How profound is their dedication to the 
truths nurtured by religion? How sin- 
cerely and faithfully do they place their 
trust in God? 

The answers to these questions are not 
readily given, for they vary according to 
the many factors which go into being a 
young man or woman. Young people 
reserve the privilege of denouncing to- 
morrow what they accept today. Never- 
theless, from close association with them, 
I feel they have absorbed something of 
the spirit of the age which will bear 
examination as a_ characteristic-in-com- 
mon. This is the common denominator 
I would like to discuss because it relates 
to their attitude towards religion. 

On the whole, collegians conform to 
the pattern of commendable conventional 
religious behavior. They attend church 
with the same regularity their elders 
did: Roman Catholics have by far the best 
record, followed by Protestants and Jews 
in that order. Probably fewer than ten 
per cent have disavowed religion en- 
tirely. Compared with their more num- 
erous and articulate counterpart of a 
generation ago, this latter group speaks 
softly, however, for they abide by the pa- 
triotic notion that to be a loyal American 
and a solid citizen is to be an anti-com- 
munist which means, of course, accord- 
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ing to popular opinion, an anti-atheist. 

To them, religion is an institution re- 
sponsible for the weak, the halt, and the 
blind, for morals and life after death, and 
for the amenities associated with birth, 
marriage, and death. Religion to them 
has a specific territory allotted to it just 
as have schools, businesses, and political 
institutions. It must do its job well with- 
in these confines if society is to function 
smoothly. It should consequently re- 
ceive respect and support. 

Though such an outlook smacks of 
utilitarianism, I believe it is representa- 
tive. Religion to them is a segment of 
life, responsible for a segment of public 
behavior. Except in the minds of a few 
it is not an overarching, all-prevailing 
governor of life. Even when they asso- 
ciate with it intimately through an awe- 
some religious ceremony, it hardly out- 
lasts the moment. 

A genuine concept of faith is virtually 
absent from their understanding of re- 
ligion, for to them faith is but a peculiar 
property which distinguishes that which 
belongs to religion from that which be- 
longs to non-religion. It is an excluding 
concept which separates the expert from 
the amateur, the professional from the 
layman. And it is given into the charge 
of the clergy. “Faith” is thus a body of 
material upon which the ordinary man 
is not allowed to think freely. 

For the sizeable group who consider 
themselves loyal sons of the church, 
however, it marks the medieval-like 
boundaries within which they resign 
themselves to non-thinking under the 
suzerainty of the religious authorities. 
Neither Roman Catholics nor Protestants 
are free of this type of submission. In 
the case of the Catholic, domination 
through faith is institutional in char- 
acter. For Protestants, when present, it 
is an outgrowth of enthusiastic church- 
men who speak with withering convic- 
tion or with creedal statements, largely 


unintelligible to today’s young people. 
Whether the pressure is corporate or in- 
dividual, direct or indirect, the effect is 
the same on young minds who would 
be religious: They patter the words of 
the professionals, even to the point of 
admitting that they accept “on faith” 
what their minds cannot accept as in- 
telligent. 

To another sizeable group—and this 
includes those who regard religion pri- 
marily as a benevolent, social, and moral 
institution, and those who frankly in- 
cline toward unbelief—faith is a hang- 
over from the infancy of civilization, 
when men relied on magic and witch- 
craft to solve their problems. It is a 
body of material, originating in super- 
stition and perpetuated by the power 
maneuverings of the craftsmen who 
would keep the not-so-smart under their 
control. It is a body of rather absurd 
speculation which has an answer for 
everything. Whatever questions can be 
raised by the mind of men, particularly 
those relating to creation, natural, na- 
tional, personal catastrophe, and the 
hereafter, will be answered by faith. 
Above all, faith is guilty of being non- 
scientific. 

Thus, for both the son of the church 
and the skeptic, faith is an exclusive 
monopoly of the church to be used ac- 
cording to the rules of religious etiquette 
and exercised on the premises—for the 
former, because it is the special preroga- 
tive of the clergy; for the latter, because 
its content and method make it incon- 
gruous in a life which is governed by 
reason and science. It is met head-on 
only when both groups are under the 
roof of the church, and both will frankly 
admit that the frame of mind proper to 
the sanctuary is out of place in a society 
based on verifiable fact, and particularly 
so in the classroom. 

Unfortunately, the educators, whose 
objectivity youth trusts, also contribute to 
the demeaning of faith. Sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes unconsciously, they 
give the impression that what they teach 
is provable fact, as opposed to religious 
claims. In short, they get into the swing 
of the scientific age by invoking the gods 
of reason, test tube, and slide rule to 
attest to the certainty of their knowledge. 
And they omit faith from their academic 
premises, tacitly acknowledging it as the 
property of religion. Reason in the class- 
room, faith in the’ church; fact in the 
classroom, claims in the church—and 
never shall the twain meet. 

Almost the whole range of students 
abide by this sharp distinction between 
what they consider verifiable truth and 
speculative truth. One who teaches a 
beginning course in philosophy is par- 
ticularly aware of the tension which 
arises when he does not recognize the 
line of demarcation as faithfully as other 
courses do, and he must work to over- 
come his students’ subtle resistance if 





he is to inquire with them broadly into 
the human situation. 

A case in point is the students’ reluc- 
tance to accept evolution’s statements as 
part of the evidence which sheds light 
on the development and nature of man. 
They will listen willingly to physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, for they 
are trustworthy sources, but evolution is 
controversial, non-factual, theoretical, 
non-experimental, and properly asso- 
ciated with the clergy. It is thus as op- 
tional as other matters in the faith 
category—into which it goes because of 
a vague association with the biblical 
statements about the origin of man—and 
one may say “yes” or “no” to it with as 
much freedom as one may say “yes” or 
“no” to questions relating to heaven, 
prophecy, and the Bible. Being of such a 
nature, it belongs with the religious ex- 
perts and is inappropriate in an objective, 
factual inquiry. 

Whether they think highly of the 
arguments of evolution or any other 
science is not important to the discus- 
sion, but this “in-between science” serves 
as an illustration of the mutually exclu- 
sive categories which students use in their 
thinking—objective fact versus subjective 
speculation or faith. 

Herein, they are true to the spirit of 
the age. In the world of the laboratory, 
line graphs, chemical compounds, and 
quantitative analysis they find comfort. 
There they find knowledge, precise and 
positive. It is not theirs to worry about or 
to decide; they are in the presence of 
unquestionable truth. The statements 


from these sources are truth, whether 
understood or not. They are demon- 
strable. They are a manifestation of the 
omniscient and omnipotent God Science. 
They are the proper study for the won- 
derfully secure, clearcut academic world, 
and their power is available to all who 
would apply themselves. 

Most students feel faith is out of place 
in this tidy world. It is a thing apart 
from the orderly, the intellectual, and the 
positive. Its claims cannot be verified in 
the laboratory. Whatever else its virtues 
may be, it does not offer genuine security. 
It is speculative and subjective; it sub- 
stitutes mystery and authority for proof. 
Not being subject to reason, its secrets 
will not be unlocked by debate. It is 
a take-it-or-leave-it situation, the subject 
of controversy rather than enlightenment. 
Thus it is to be kept in a secluded niche 
by students, and professors do not allow 
it to intrude upon their domain of fact. 

By obscuring the nature and extent of 
faith in their respective fields, both re- 
ligion and science are to be blamed. Re- 
ligion, by not explaining its teachings in 
terms reasonable to today’s students, ap- 
pears capricious, authoritarian, or myster- 
ious. Science, by speaking too softly of 
the faith which underlies all its argu- 
ments, is cast in the role of the omnis- 
cient, omnipotent hope of the world. And 
just as they have confused the student 
so are they the ones to put matters right 
—for the sake of their own integrity if 
nothing else. 

Science and religion must work to- 
gether if the record is to be set straight, 


HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER? 


At the close of each semester in his 
course on philosophy at Newark College 
of Engineering, Dr. Crater asks students 
to submit questions on religion that have 
grown out of their intellectual probing. 
Then he invites a Jewish rabbi, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and a Protestant minister 
to meet with the class and answer ques- 
tions pertaining to their particular faith. 

The questions are unedited before 
being presented to the visitor. Some are 
superficial, some negative, others pro- 
found, but they reflect the thinking of 
our present student population. 

Some questions presented to a Prot- 
estant minister in a recent class are 
listed here. 

How would you answer them? 
© What are the foundations for the be- 
lief in God? Is not God of human con- 
ception to explain the mysteries man has 
never understood? — 


e What are the basic differences between 
the Methodist and Roman Catholic be- 
liefs? 

© Why are there so many Protestant 
Churches? 

© Is there a life hereafter or does a per- 
son’s soul live on in the people he has 
known? 

© Since the Protestant’s derive a great 
deal of their faith from the Scriptures, 
what answer to Thomas Paine’s attack on 
the Bible, Age of Reason, can you give? 
© How did the Protestant “Revolution” 
begin? Why a need for “Revolution”? 
° Is war justifiable from a Christian 
stand point, or should a Christian attempt 
to use peaceable means in all circum- 
stances? 

* How would you prove the existence 
of God to an atheist? 

© What changes in the practices of the 
Protestant churches would bring them 


for their traditional roles have been 
reversed. At least, in the minds of the 
students, religion has become a_ spe- 
cialized craft; science, the lord of life. 

In spite of the true prophets in each 
of these areas, the false prophets and 
careless popular public opinion have so 
distorted the faith concept in science and 
religion that young people cannot be 
wholesomely scientific nor genuinely re- 
ligious. Instead they give a type of 
allegiance to the one which they should 
be giving to the other. It is not a case 
of religion and science conflicting, for 
they do not have a common ground 
upon which conversation is possible. 
Each stakes out an exclusive claim and 
is abetted by the hands-off policy of the 
other. (Or occasionally—and this is 
worse—a scholar squeezes the concepts 
of religion into the specialized techniques 
and terms of science, the reverse as in 
the cases of the books which reduce 
biblical imagery to the language and 
scope of technical history.) 

In his earliest years a child does not 
distinguish between fact and fancy, but 
our society soon teaches him these cate- 
gories with such effectiveness that they 
rule his subsequent thinking and deter- 
mine his standard of values. Knowing 
this, the church and the school should 
help young people to a genuine under- 
standing of the role faith plays in our 
lives. 

Faith will then be seen, not as fanci- 
ful speculation, zealously guarded by the 
church, but as a component of the in- 
tellect and a very important part. 


closer to the spirit of the Reformation? 
¢ Aside from the Trinity, what are the 
differences between the Jew and the 
Protestant? 

¢ Do you believe in the divinity of 
Christ? If not, why not? 

© What is the nature of original sin that 
made redemption of humanity necessary? 
¢ Why do you pick the history of the 
Jews to be the divinely inspired Word 
of God? 

How does a Protestant who believes 
in free will reconcile this fact with that 
of God being all-knowing. 
© Is morality a constant thing or does it 
change with places and time? 

* Do you think there is a need for or- 
ganized churches, or can a person find 
God and religion on his own? 

* What is the Protestant view of evolu- 


tion? 
© What is God? 
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Negro missionary John Stewart 


invaded Indian territory to rescue the W yandots 
from debauchery. They listened because 


He 


Walked 
Straight 


By RALPH B. KELLEY 


eae chattered and a deer 
shied to cover under the red sumac 
as a lone traveler picked his laborious 
way north. His path took him over 
wooded hills toward the prairies border- 
ing the old trail along the Muskingum 
and Tuscarawas Rivers in central Ohio. 
It was the time of year when the leaves 
of the walnut, ash, and maple filtered 
through the air and filled the Ohio for- 
ests with brilliant color. And it was the 
beginning of American Methodism’s 
missionary history—1816. 

John Stewart was not a woodsman; he 
carried none of the accouterments of the 
trapper or hunter—not even a knife or a 
gun. 

As evening came he stepped to the 
edge of a clearing where he watched for 
a time a nation of Delawares celebrating 
the feast of Homenizue—the feast of the 
Great Spirit of the Harvest. 

The braves leaped wildly around a 
central fire where the figure of a man 
appeared to be burning. As the fire grew 
brighter Stewart saw that the burning 
man was merely a figure created from 
tightly woven corn stalks. When the 
dance ended the Delawares settled down 
to feasting and drinking. And it was 
while they were thus occupied that John 
Stewart walked from the shade of the 
forest into their dancing circle. 

Some of the braves leaped toward him 
in anger, but they stopped in surprise as 
Stewart approached them singing. With 
great feeling and poignancy he sang one 
of the traditional songs of his race—a 
Negro spiritual. 

The old and wrinkled matriarch, 
Mother Johnny Cake, laid down her 
basting ladle in fascination. When Stew- 
art stopped singing, she spoke for the 
whole tribe: “Sing more.” And the 
Negro singer, John Stewart continued to 
sing. He knew he had established a mode 
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of communication with the Indians that 
would serve him well. 

The Delawares invited Stewart to stay 
with them, but he moved on instead to 
the Wyandot nation near Upper San- 
dusky. Here a group of perhaps a thou- 
sand, members of a tribe well known 
for drinking and dissolution, lived. And 
here John Stewart remained, knowing 
that these were the people to whom he 
had been called by God. 

He preached his first sermon to the 
Wyandots in November 1816. Jonathan 
Pointer, a Negro captured by the tribe as 
a child in Virginia, was his interpreter. 
Pointer, who spoke both English and the 
Wyandot language fluently, was not at 
first a wholehearted supporter of Stewart. 
But before the end of the winter he be- 
came a convert and thereafter an unfail- 
ing aid. 

Stewart’s sermons were forthright and 
preceptive. He had at first resisted the 
call to preach to the Indians, feeling him- 
self unworthy and unskilled, but once 
started he pulled no punches in describ- 
ing to his listeners their fallen condition, 
and the fate that awaited them if they 
did not mend their ways. He quoted 
chapter and verse, and invited the chiefs 
to debate with him on the merits of the 
truth he preached. The Wyandots appre- 
ciated Stewart's forthrightness, for they 
detested a “forked-tongued” man, and 
they had known many in the past. 

Although he preached with strong 
logic, Stewart did not condemn the fre- 
quent backsliders. He wooed them in- 
stead with the songs and hymns which 
he used freely with his prayers and ex- 
hortations. 

Three years after he had joined them 
the Wyandot chief journeyed to New 
York to speak before a conference of the 
heads of the white man’s church. He 
said this in part: “When the war was 
over [War of 1812] we were a nation of 
drunkards, and so wicked that the chiefs 
thought we must try to return to our 
















































old religion of feasting and dancing. We 
took up our old ways of the good Great 
Spirit, and then . . . God sent a colored 
man to us. . . . We watched his walk, 
and found that he walked straight and 
did himself as he bade us do. We thank 
you, our friends, for this man, and for 
all the kindness and help you have shown 
us, and we hope you will continue to 
help us till we can stand alone and 
walk. ...” 

That same year, April, 1819, the 
Methodist Missionary Society was organ- 
ized in New York, and the Rev. James 
Montgomery, a white minister, was as- 
signed to assist in the work of the mis- 
sion station at Upper Sandusky. By this 
time Stewart had made more than 60 
stanch converts from among the Wyan- 
dots. His ministry of song and preaching 
was far more effective than he knew. 

Stewart himself was first reached by 
Methodism one warm evening in 1814 
when he walked down Second St., Mari- 
etta, Ohio, intent on drowning himself 
—a decision reached as a solution to 
problems incured through drunken and 
riotous living. 

Instead, he was drawn by their music 
to a group of Methodists who, in exuber- 
ant frontier fashion, were holding a 
revival in their small one-story white 
frame church. Caught up in the fervent 
spirit of the meeting, John Stewart was 
converted. He heard a voice calling him 
to go north where he was to “declare the 
Lord’s counsel faithfully” and help estab- 
lish there a part of the kingdom of God. 

Born a free Negro in Powhatan Coun- 
ty on the James River in Virginia in 
1786, Stewart, a delicate child, was left 
behind when his parents set off for a new 
life in Tennessee. His early years of 
wandering finally led him to the lively 
settlement, Marietta, where the Ohio 
River joined the Muskingum. 

John Stewart withdrew from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1822 to join 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
believing that he could be of more service 
to his race in this connection. The Meth- 
odist Church continued to regard him as 
one of their own, however, and _ pur- 
chased a small farm for him and his wife 
near Upper Sandusky. There he assisted 
in the mission school as long as his 
health would allow. When he became ill 
with consumption the missionaries pro- 
vided for and visited him regularly. 

John Stewart died on December 17, 
1823 at the age of 37, perhaps the only 
Negro whose name has graced the 
cornerstone of a white man’s church—the 
John Stewart Memorial Methodist 
Church in Upper Sandusky. 





Art Director Floyd Johnson has cap- 
tured a dramatic moment in the life of 
Stewart for the January issue of TO- 
GETHER. (He Came A Singing, page 2.) 


A modern literary artist defends his 


work against the critics of “sewer” writing 


Cunestce Ubi 
PRESENTS HIS POV 


By TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


Methodist preachers are discovering 
that literature affords the thoughtful 
reader something other than effective 
sermon illustrations. Fiction can provide 
greater insight than non-fiction into the 
ambiguities of human nature, because it 
probes beneath the factual surface. The 
human dilemma is examined with pain- 
ful clarity and the need for a Savior is 
made even more imperative by the revela- 
tions of the imaginative writings of our 
time. 

This is why we think a statement by 
Tennessee Williams is relevant to the 
task of the Christian minister —Tue 
Epirors. 


HE LAST TIME I was in Holly- 

wood a famous lady columnist with 
a way-out taste in millinery but a way-in 
taste in film fare got me on the phone 
one morning and lit into me like a 
mother tigress defending her litter. “I 
want to know w hy you are always plung- 
ing into sewers! she demanded. 

I happened to like the lady and, as 
an avid reader of movie fan magazines, 
I had derived many hours of pleasure 
from her sometimes withering diatribes 
against stars whose private ng ag had 
offended her sense of propriety. So, I did 
not shout back at her but tried to mollify 
her with a reasonable dissertation on my 
artistic POV as opposed to hers (and I 
will pause for one moment to say that 
POV is a handy contraction of the term 
“point of view,” which is used in the 
shooting script of movie scenarios). 
tried to persuade the lady, in the gentlest 
possible manner, that from my POV it 
was not into sewers but into the main 
stream of life that I had always descended 
for my material and characters. I did 
not succeed in altering her POV, but I 
did seem to calm her fury. 

Miss Hedda Hopper’s POV is similar 


This article by American playwright 
Tennessee Williams appeared in the 
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to my mother’s, who says to me so often, 
“Son, when there is so much unpleasant- 
ness in the world, why is it necessary to 
put it on the stage?” 

Mother’s question was more sorrowful 
in tone than wrathful, but somehow that 
didn’t make it any easier to answer, es- 
pecially since even a middle-aged son 
still has a terrible sense of guilt in the 
presence of Mom. I’m not sure that | 
even tried to answer it, but one time, to 
my surprise, I heard her answer it for 
herself. A visitor was saying, “Mrs. Wil- 
liams, why does your son waste his tal- 
ents on such morbid subjects?” 

Mother spoke as quickly as if she'd 
always known the answer, “My son,” 
she said, “writes about life’—and she 
said it with the conviction of a rebel 
yeu. . 

I dare to suggest from my POV that 
i theatre has made in our time its 
greatest artistic advance through the un- 
locking and lighting up and ventilation 
of the closets, attics, and basements of 
human behavior and experience. Miss 
Hopper calls them “sewers.” 

I think there has been not a very sick 
but a very healthy extension of the fron- 
tiers of theme and subject matter ac- 
ceptable to our dramatic art to the stage, 
the screen, and even television, despite 
the POV of “sponsors.” 

The POV I am speaking for is just 
this: that no significant area of human 
experience, and behavior reaction to it, 
should be held inaccessible, provided it is 
presented with honest intention and 
taste, to the screen, play, and TV writers 
of our desperate time. And I would add 
that to campaign against this advance in 
dramatic freedom is to campaign for 
something that is perilously close to a 
degree of cultural fascism, out of which 
came the Nazi book-burning and the 
“correction” of all the arts in the Russia 
of Stalin... . 

The rallying cry of those who want 
our creative heads on the chopping block 
is: Let’s have plays affirming the essential 
dignity of mankind. It’s a good pattern. 


The only trouble with it, from my POV, 
is that we are not agreed about exactly 
what that high-sounding slogan really 
means in the way of truth about dignity 
and mankind. 

People are humble and frightened and 
guilty at heart, all of us, no matter how 
desperate we may try to appear otherwise. 
We have very little conviction of our es- 
sential dignity or even of our essential 
decency, and consequently we are more 
interested in characters on the stage who 
share our hidden shames and fears and 
we want the plays about us to say, “I 
understand you. You and I are brothers, 
the deal is rugged, but let’s face and fight 
it together.” 

It is not the essential dignity but the 
essential ambiguity of man that I think 
needs to be stated. 

Of course I am tempted to talk about 
my own characters—Blanche DuBois, 
Serafina Delle Rose, and even the sick 
Princess Kosmonopolis—at this point, 
but let me have a bit of dignity and talk 
instead about Brecht’s Mother Courage, 
the greatest of modern plays in my 
opinion. 

Mother Courage was a jackal. She 
battened on the longest war in history, 
following the armies, in an ever in- 
creasingly beaten-up wagon, with her 
shoddy merchandise for which she ex- 
tracted the highest price she could get. 
At one point she even denied that her 
son was her son, and let him be executed 
without an outcry except that awful out- 
cry in her heart. Why? Because of her 
need to go on with her wagon and her 
demented daughter and her simple will 
to endure. 

I have specified a work that I think 
affirms the only kind of essential human 
dignity and decency, in modern terms, 
that I can honestly swear by... . 

If you were Prince Hamlet and ob- 
served the suicidal anguish of Ophelia, 
would you or would you not rise above 
all personal concerns, at least for a while 
to embrace her kindly? Would you or 
would you not thrust a dagger through 
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a curtain to kill a man behind it simply 
because you suspected, but surely weren’t 
certain, that he might be your mother’s 
lover and your father’s killer? 

From my POV I find Prince Hamlet 
cruel. How does he strike you from 
yours? 

The magnitude of Hamlet does not 
exist in the matter but in the manner. 
Dramatic lyricism of the highest, most 
lasting order, and the passion to reveal 
the undignified and the often indecent 
truths about mankind are what make 
Hamlet so great a drama. 

This is my POV, exemplified by one 
classic and one modern play. 

The POV of our critics betrays a basic 
misapprehension of the creative nature 
and function. 

There are two kinds of creative work: 
organic and non-organic. It is possible 
to reform, to change the nature of a 
non-organic (synthetic) work in the arts, 
meaning that work which is produced 
through something other than a necessity 
as built in to the worker as his heartbeat 
and respiration. But you could flay the 
skin off a writer whose work is organic 
and you still would not get out of him a 
sincere or workable recantation of his 
faith in what he is doing, however 
abominable that work may be, or strike 
you as being. 

The nervous system of any age or 
nation is its creative workers, its artists. 
And if that nervous system is profoundly 
disturbed by its environment, the work 
it produces will inescapably reflect the 
disturbance, sometimes obliquely and 
sometimes with violent directness, de- 
pending upon the nature and control of 
the artist. 

I am giving away no trade secret when 
I point out how many artists, including 
writers, have sought refuge in psychiatry, 
alcohol, narcotics, way-in or way-out re- 
ligious conversions, and so forth. An ex- 
tension of the list would be boringly 
superfluous. 

Deny the art of our time its only 
spring, which is the true expression of 
its passionately personal problems and 
their purification through work, and you 
will be left with a soil of such aridity 
that not even a cactus plant could flower 
upon it. 

To sum it up for the defense: We 
have done no worse a deed than the 
X-ray machine or the needle that makes 
the blood test. And, though these are 
clinical devices, I think we have tried 
our best to indicate which are the healthy 
blood cells and which is the normal tissue 
in the world of our time, through ex- 
posing clearly the dark spots and the 
viruses on the plates and in the blood 
cultures. 

Certainly, there should be a healthy 
coexistence of My Fair Lady and My 
Lady of Unwilling Sickness. But if one 
tries to push out the other, which is the 
fair one, really? 
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How one group of ministers bridged the 
gap between religion and culture 


Playwrights 


and Preachers 


“| THINK the tree means _ the 
church,” the Rev. Claire Nesmith, 
Methodist pastor at Santa Maria, said. He 
was talking about the highly symbolic 
play, Waiting for Godot, by Samuel 
Beckett. “But can a tree with so little life 
in it symbolize the Church?” 

This discussion was part of an exten- 
sion course from the Southern California 
School of Theology at Claremont. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Trotter was teaching a 
course entitled, Theology and Modern 
Literature. Most members of the class 
were ministers, although wives and direc- 
tors of religious education were present. 

The teacher gave the group new in- 
sights through the writings of Albert 
Camus, Franz Kafka, William Faulkner, 
Tennessee Williams, and J. D. Salinger, 
and plays such as The Death of a Sales- 
man, The Visit, The Cocktail Party, St. 
Joan, Waiting for Godot, and ].B. 

“In much modern literature, God is 
dead,” he explained. “But, before we 
judge the ‘atheists’ of our time, we ought 
to remember that both the early Chris- 
tians and Socrates were executed as ‘athe- 
ists’. In some countries to be an ‘atheist’ 
is simply to be out of step with the 
‘vestigial morality’ of the times.” 

Is MacLeish’s play, /.B., an authentic 
mid-20th-century version of Job? Are the 
tragic events to be attributed to human 
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freedom, while in the Bible story they 
are rooted in a deeper evil? Is the answer 
in /.B. a “human” answer while in the 
sible story the answer is centered in the 
mystery of God? 

Does Arthur Miller’s Death of a Sales- 
man describe our times? As Robert Pruit, 
pastor of College Methodist Church, 
Ventura, asked, “Does our joy depend 
on a smile and a shoeshine?” Or is it 
rooted in the nature of God? 

How about the attack on the phoney- 
ness of our times in Salinger’s Catcher in 
the Rye? Ot course Huckleberry Finn 
attacks the duplicity of adult life, too. Is 
Salinger less acceptable because of the 
“realism” in this book, or was Mark 
Twain held down by his publisher? 

These questions were correlated, as 
Paul Tillich might do with the great the- 
ological answers. Professor Trotter did a 
notable job of relating the serious ques- 
tions in modern literature to biblical an- 
swers. And still, he left room for us to 
think, and for modern art to go on 
creatively, without meeting any limits of 
Christian orthodoxy. 

This interchange between culture and 
religion is essential in our day. Other 
schools and other groups of ministers 
might wish to follow the example set by 
the Southern California School of The- 
ology and Professor Trotter. I, for one, 
know that my preaching and self-under- 
standing have been enriched by this 
study. 





The Gospel: 


What Is It? 


Is the essence of the “good news” found 


By Earl H. Furgeson 


in who Christ was, in the truth he revealed 


...or is there another answer? 


AN WE ASSUME that everyone en- 
gaged in proclaiming the Gospel 
knows what the Gospel really is? Is it 
true that, as Schneider and Dornbusch re- 
veal in Popular Religion | American In- 
spirational Literature, University of Chi- 
cago Press. $4.50] the way to success in 
preaching is to give the public exactly 
what it wants, and maybe a little more 
than it expects? Do people really want 
everything in them spoken to but their 
consciences? After all, whatever else the 
Gospel may be, it is always a world to 
the conscience. But, what is the Gospel? 
It would be natural to address our 
question to the Church, since the Church 
for 20 centuries has intentionally served 
as custodian of the Gospel. But to assume 
that the visible Church is the sole arbiter 
of the Gospel and that outside the 
Church there is no salvation is to over- 
look the fact that it was the Gospel which 
produced the Church and not the Church 
which produced the Gospel. Ideally the 
institutional church is the matrix of the 
Gospel, it is the household and home of 
the Gospel, and it is the agency for the 
nourishment and the propagation of the 
Gospel. 

Nevertheless, it would be next to use- 
less to address our question to that visibly 
organized religious diversity which we 
know as the churches, for each would 
answer in terms of its official theology, 
its creed, or its confession of faith. The 
theology of the Church is the attempt on 
the part of those who have been laid 
hold of by the Gospel to explain to them- 
selves and to others the meaning of their 
experience. Christianity, in the 20 cen- 
turies of its history, has developed a 
rich variety of doctrines and dogmas to 
explain the meaning of the Gospel. The 
cults, creeds, and rituals of Christendom 


might be called the theological and ec- 


Earl H. Furgeson is professor of 
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clesiastical codification of the Gospel, the 
shell in which the seed of the Gospel is 
embedded and_ protected—unless, per- 
chance, they become the tomb in which 
it is buried. 

What is said of the Church may also 
be said of the Bible, although in these 
days of neo-Biblicism a certain brashness 
is required to say it. Protestant Christians 
have great difficulty in accepting the 
proposition that the ultimate authority in 
religion is not the Bible but the Gospel 
which is contained in the Bible. Some 
indeed, have difficulty accepting the self- 
evident truth that not every passage in 
the 66 canonical books reflects an essen- 
tial facet of the Gospel. The seduction of 
their father by the daughters of Lot, for 
example (Gen. 19:30-38) is not an essen- 
tial part of the Gospel; neither is the 
retaliatory hatred of the Book of Obadiah 
and the imprecatory Psalms, nor the 
superiority of the celibate or virginal state 
as taught by Paul, nor the anti-Semitism 
of the Gospel of John. 

A primary task of the Christian be- 
liever is to identify in the Bible what 
belongs to the Gospel as essential, what 
is secondary and contributory, and what 
is alien. Not even the strictest orthodoxy 
asserts that all the words of the Bible are 
the Good News of God. The low road 
of “peripheral biblicism,”’ to borrow a 
phrase from Karl Barth, never leads to a 
discovery of the Gospel. 

Christians have always believed that 
the Gospel is in some way inseparably 
associated with Christ, that it came with 
his coming, that it was he who most 
perfectly embodied it, and that there was 
power through him to bring the Gospel 
to life in the lives of others. But Chris- 
tians have never been unanimous about 
whether the essence of the Gospel is to 
be identified with who Christ was, or 
with the truth which Christ revealed. 
Some, indeed, would not be able to see 
any distinction between these two, for 
they would contend that the only signifi- 


cant revelation from Christ was the 
revelation of who he was. This conclu- 
sion, let us admit, certainly is invited by 
some of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

A theological predilection to choose 
the Christological passages of the New 
Testament as normative for the Gospel 
is to prefer what the writers thought 
about the person and work of Christ 
above what they report of his teachings 
on the life of God in the soul of man. 
These same Christological passages, to 
which the Church fell heir, have worked 
in the history of Christendom like fis- 
sionable material. By a kind of chain 
reaction, not uncommon in the history of 
dogma, this material has well-nigh atom- 
ized the body of Christ and vaporized 
the Gospel. 

Was Christ the Logos of God, pre- 
existent before all worlds, as suggested 
by the writer of the Fourth Gospel? Was 
he the Davidic Messiah, as suggested by 
Matthew? Was he the apocalyptic Son 
of Man prefigured in the book of Daniel 
and expected in Mark 13? Was he a 
supernatural person, with a supernatural 
birth and supernatural powers, as the 
modern Fundamentalists and the ancient 
(heretical) Docetists believed? 

All of these interpretations are in the 
record, and the Gospel itself is inex- 
tricably intertwined with these “explana- 
tions” of the Gospel. 

Many assume, if they could only dis- 
cover what the primitive Church 
preached as its Gospel, they would be 
ipso facto in possession of the Gospel it- 
self. This would be the authoritative 
word because it would be the apostolic 
word. The content of this apostolic 
kerygma has been set forth by biblical 
scholars, and although there is not uni- 
versal agreement, it is reasonably certain 
that the kerygma consisted in large part, 
but not entirely, of Christological beliefs 
and eschatological hopes—beliefs about 
the person and work of Christ combined 
with hopes of his early return into the 
world of man. 

The main question, however, is 
whether all of the contents of the 
kerygma are to be taken as the normative 
essence of the Gospel, and whether we 
are required to believe what the apostles 
believed simply and solely because the 
apostles believed it. Or may we see in 
some aspects of the kerygma itself the 
attempt on the part of the early Church 
to interpret the Gospel to the age by 
providing a “gospel after the Gospel,” so 
to speak. 

The Gospel itself, as distinguished 
from kerygmatic proclamations of it, 
might rather be found in those portions 
of the New Testament which set forth 
the religion of Jesus rather than the 
“Gospel about Jesus” (if one may use a 
reliable but highly unpopular phrase). 
These are passages which reveal the will 
of God for the moral regeneration of 
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man, uncontaminated with the irrelevan- 
cies of Jewish Messianism and Greek 
mysticism. 

The question of why we should accept 
the intellectualizations of Paul about the 
person of Christ and his status in history, 
or the transcendental mysticism of the 
Fourth Gospel as the normative essence 
of the Gospel is probably best answered 
by our Lord himself. It is always much 
easier to call him “Lord, Lord,” than it 
is to do the things which he commands 
us. The historical elaborations of the 
faith, as Auguste Sabatier pointed out, 
have sometimes been seductive substitutes 
for the life of faith, and this principle 
could presumably apply to early history 
as well as later history. 

The Gospel in its unelaborated form, 
the Gospel as we have it throughout 
most of the Synoptics, is the Gospel of 
the loving, forgiving Father. The good 
news was that God loves us because God 
is love. He relates to us, not as a judge 
nor a king nor a warrior mighty in bat- 
tle, but as a father. The hardness which 
separates man from God is in the heart 
of man, not in the heart of God—his- 
torical theories of the atonement to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

God does not have to be appeased with 
sacrifices; forgiveness is a free gift of his 
grace for anyone who will accept it. The 
Gospel as Jesus lived and taught it always 
has to do with man’s relationships to 
God and man’s relationships with man; 
it does not have to do with speculations 
about the person of Jesus. Historical 
orthodoxy finds the parables of the prod- 
igal and the pharisee doctrinally incom- 
plete because they present no Christol- 
ogy. One might better see in them the 
heart and center of the Gospel. 

The filial relationship of Jesus toward 
the loving Father, and his awareness of 
the Father’s concern for him and for all 
his other children, is the experience at 
the root of the Christian religion. The re- 
newal of religion in any age, as well as 
the renewal of the life of the Church in 
all ages, depends upon the ability of the 
followers of our Lord to repeat this ex- 
perience in their own lives and to com- 
municate the possibility of it to others 
in terms of the language and culture of 
the age. All whose lives have been raised 
from the level of selfishness and pride to 
the higher level of love are the true sons 
of God, the true posterity of Christ. They 
reproduce his spirit and continue his 
work, 

We are Christians after the manner of 
the Gospel only to the degree in which 
the sense of divine sonship and filial 
obedience to the righteous and loving 
Father are reproduced in us. The truth 
of God’s love for us and the necessity of 
our love for each other is the heart of the 
Gospel. Any teaching which falls short 
of this falls short of the Gospel, and any 
teaching which contradicts or evades this 
is a denial of the Gospel. 
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Improving Your Church 


Ways to Decorate with Light 


TRANSLUCENT Fiberglas panels, 
familiarly used in homes as awnings 
and door canopies, can be adapted im- 
aginatively for church use. With these 
panels, do-it-your-selfers may inexpen- 
sively construct partitions, screens, 
doors, skylights, and canopies over 
church entries. 

Translucent Fiberglas panels also have 


an added dimension. Interesting light- 
ing effects, with either natural or arti- 
ficial light, may be created with them. 
In the church above, green panels are 
used as skylights, white panels form 
the altar lighting. The effect is that of 
tranquilty, conducive to meditation and 
prayer. 

This kind of panel helps control the 
amount of sun heat and light entering 
an area, a fact which may be of par- 
ticular interest to churches in the south 
and west. 

The panels are shatterproof, weather- 
proof, easily installed, require mini- 
mum maintenance, and come in a 
choice of colors and configurations. 
Item 110. 

Another versatile panel used in con- 
nection with church lighting is called 
Modulume. It consists of wood shielded 
fluorescent fixtures which also diffuse 
light. This kind of lighting may be in- 
stalled throughout the church for regu- 
lar illumination. It, too, can be used 
imaginatively as an integral part of the 
church decor. The fixtures come in a 
variety of woods, shapes, and lengths, 
pre-finished, and ready to install. Be- 
cause of this, Modulume is less expen- 


sive than some other types of custom 
lighting. 

It may be ordered as individual fix- 
tures, or in units which combine to 
produce installations of any length. 
There are also units which may be in- 
stalled to go around corners. 

Attractive lighting patterns, as well 
as good illumination, come from its use 
in social rooms as “valances” of light 
above draperies, or doorways; in school- 
rooms or offices along walls or ceilings; 
in the church kitchen along counter- 
space; or on walls behind sofas or read- 
ing benches in the church library. In 
the church below, natural walnut 
units form a silhouetted cross. The 
company offers many such excellent 
suggestions for decorating with light. 
Item 1120. 

For more information about these 
products write, giving Item No., to 
Improving Your Church, Curtst1an 
Apvocate, 740 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


If you need a service or a piece of 
equipment to solve some problem in 
your church, and if you do not know 
where it may be obtained, write to 
Improving Your Church and we will 
do our best to locate it for you, or to 
supply you with the names of reliable 
companies dealing in the product or 
service. Also consult the companies ad- 
vertising in the CurisTiAN ApvocaTE. 
Many have catalogs. All will do their 
best to answer questions or make sug- 
gestions. 











1 PERHAPS no part of the Christmas 
story has caused more consternation and 
criticism among men than this simple 
and forthright statement from Luke’s 
Gospel: 

And she gave birth to her first-born 
son and wrapped him in swaddling 
cloths, and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no place for them in the inn. 
(Luke 2:7). 

2 The sensitive and devout have al- 
ways deplored the fact that there was no 
place for the holy family in the inn, but 
let us ask with candor, “Why should 
there have been a place for them in the 
inn?” 

Obviously the place was crowded and 
Joseph had made no advance reserva- 
tion. Luke, the beloved physician and 
storyteller extraordinary, always giving 
attention to events filled with human 
interest, didn’t consider the situation 
deplorable enough to condemn the inn- 
keeper for following the policy of “first 
come, first served.” 

Perhaps, and here we enter the realm 
of speculation, the innkeeper himself 
courteously and sympathetically sug- 
gested that the weary travelers from 
Nazareth seek the shelter and_protec- 
tion of the stable (maybe in a cave or 
grotto) because, though reserved for ani- 
mals, it was quiet, secluded, and warm, 
and away from the confusion and prying 
eyes of the hotel! 

3 No place for them? No, not in the 
inn with its talk of politics and taxes, its 
clutter of baggage, its atmosphere of 
sweat and grime, care and confusion. But 
there was most certainly a place for them 
—let us never forget it—in a stable! It 
was a place accessible both to the mighty 
and the lowly regardless of position or 
purse. Most significantly, it was a place 
near to the heart of God who created the 
fields and the cattle, the stars and the 
sheep. 

4 But someone with an eye to the in- 
fluence of money and with a touch of 
modern cynicism and speculation might 
say, “Ah, but had Joseph and Mary been 
wealthy . . . isn’t it possible that they 
could have made some arrangement with 
the innkeeper to occupy quarters already 
hired by another?” 

Yes, they might have. Such financial 
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Except in a stable—and 
in the hearts of men. 


No Place tor Them? 


conniving was undoubtedly tried by 
others before them, as well as by others 
after them. But, by such speculation, we 
are not only doing an injustice to Joseph 
and Mary, but to the innkeeper about 
whose character and reputation we know 
nothing. Moreover—and this is most sig- 
nificant—we are also in danger of ob- 
scuring the Divine Hand guiding the 
plot of the Christmas story. How much 
poorer we would have been had they 
been richer! Art, music, literature, edu- 
cation, the Church itself would have 
suffered. 

5 Let us try to look at the question, 
“No place for them?” in a new light. Let 
us ferret out the deep meanings behind 
the seemingly pathetic announcement, 
And she gave birth to her first-born son 
and wrapped him in swaddling cloths, 
and laid him in a manger, because there 
was no place for them in the inn. 

No place for them? No, not in the 
inn, but there was another place for 
them—in a stable! The stable is a re- 
minder that place and property aren't 
nearly as important—as meaningful—as 
personalities. 

6 Throughout the story of the Nativity 
the primary emphasis is upon the people 
involved: The holy family, the angelic 
messengers, the shepherds, and the wise 
men. Only of secondary importance is the 
staging for the dramatic action of the 
divine-human encounter. The stable, the 
star, and the fields provide a setting of 
the simplest sort. So here at the very be- 
ginning of the life of Jesus his own em- 
phasis upon people is foreshadowed. 

7 It is well known that throughout his 
ministry he was concerned primarily 
with individuals—their attitudes and 
their health, their understanding, and 
their human relationships. His interest 
in their environment came second. True, 
he tried to change it when environment 
was at variance with right. 

For example, when the temple, de- 
signed for uplifting the human heart, 
became a monetary mart, Jesus sought to 
purify and cleanse it. But he grew im- 
patient with those who gave more atten- 
tion to houses, clothes, and food than to 
people in need of affection, recognition, 
and encouragement. Said he, “Do not be 
anxious about your life, what you shall 


eat or what you shall drink, nor about 
your body, what you shall put on. Is not 
life more than food, and the body more 
than clothing?” (Matthew 6:25) 

8 Across the centuries Christianity has 
been strongest when its emphasis has 
been upon persons, their welfare and 
needs. And Christianity has been weakest 
when its emphasis has been upon prop- 
erty, its prestige and power. In our 20th 
century with its great churches, towers, 
and shrines, and Christianity’s preoccupa- 
tion with buildings and land, it is whole- 
some to remember the story of the first 
Christmas. It is wholesome to remember 
that Christ was first adored, not in a 
cathedral but in a stable. The place was 
simple—the personalities, significant! 

No place for them? No, not in the 
inn, but there was another place for them 
—in a stable. And the stable is a re- 
minder that the best things in life are 
free to all—accessible and universal. 

9 Stables are commonplace throughout 
Palestine and Syria. They are used for the 
protection of animals, but travelers still 
stop in them overnight when other lodg- 
ings cannot be found. It is sheer specula- 
tion, but had Jesus been born in the inn, 
might the lowly shepherds have been 
kept out? Their sandals might have been 
muddy, their clothing rude and torn, and 
perhaps the smell of sheep was about 
them. Would the fastidious and sophis- 
ticated have wanted them in the inn? 

By way of contrast, in the stable the 
lowliest did not feel uncomfortable nor 
out of place, and the mightiest were not 
critical of furnishings or fineries because 
there were none. 

10 It was said of him during his 
mature ministry that Jesus could not be 
hid. Even at his birth this was true. With 
a little interest and a little exertion, 
peasants from the fields or learned men 
from the East could find him. Even to- 
day he is accessible and universal to those 
who seek him. Seek and you will find; 
knock, and it will be opened to you. 

No place for them? No, not in the 
inn, but there was another place for them 
—in a stable. And the stable is a re- 
minder, as Bishop Fulton J. Sheen has 
pointed out, that divinity is where you 
least expect to find it. 

11 Who among the Jews of Judea ever 
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dreamed that their king would be born 
in a stable? Who in Bethlehem on that 
night long ago suspected that God’s most 
perfect disclosure to man was beginning 
life in a lowly manger? Who among the 
Caesars or Herods comprehended that 
a more exalted ruler than they, a King 
of kings and a Lord of lords, was making 
his earthly debut without pomp and cir- 
cumstance on nothing more glamorous 
than a bed of hay? 

12 Who of today would pick out a 
cave or a tent, a barn or a chicken coop, 
a city tenement or a country shack, as the 
place for a revelation of God? Yet history 
shows us repeatedly that God, as at Beth- 
lehem, has disclosed himself to man in 
odd and unusual places. Perhaps it was 
this realization that prompted Paul to 
issue a warning to all Christians, Do not 
neglect to show hospitality to strangers, 
for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares. (Hebrews 13:2) 

No place for them? No, not in the 
inn, but there was another place for them 
—in a stable. The stable is a reminder 
that man’s failure may result in God's 
fulfillment. 

13 Sometimes you may think there 
is no place for you; you may feel abused, 
knocked about, ignored. You may feel 
your job isn’t good enough, or that you 
are forced to live in a community that 
you, of your own will, wouldn’t have 
chosen. If so, remember this: Just as 
surely as God had a place for the forlorn 
feet of the Nazareth travelers, so he has a 
place for you. It may be the kind of place 
that looks inviting and comfortable and 
beautiful. It may not be the kind of place 
where position and pride would feel at 
home, but it may be the place where 
God, through you, can best do his work. 

14 If the Bethlehem birthplace of our 
Lord suggests anything with clarity and 
forcefulness, it is this: God fulfills when 
man fails. It seems to me more than a 
strange coincidence that 30-odd years 
after the birth of Jesus—in the city of 
Jerusalem located only five miles to the 
north of Bethlehem—man failed com- 
pletely once again. But again, in spite of 
man’s failure, God’s purposes were ful- 
filled. 

15 The cross of Calvary, today’s most 
honored symbol of Christianity, spoke 
of man’s failure. It spoke of Judas’ be- 
trayal and Peter’s denial; of Pilate’s com- 
promise, and of a priest’s contempt. The 
cross, like the comfortable inn, became 
the symbol of human tragedy and failure. 
Yet, in spite of the cross, God’s purpose 
was fulfilled, and three days later there 
was an empty tomb! 

They said there was no place for Him 
in the Inn, but there was another better 
place for him: In a stable, near the fields 
and flowers, near to the sheep and the 
shepherds, near to the heart of God. 

16 They said there was no place for 
Him on earth and so they crucified him. 
But once again there was another better 
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place for him: A place of light ond glory, 
a place of peace and power, a place in 
heaven, near to the heart of God! And 
there, in the words of the Creed, He 
“sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty; and from thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

17 But let us not leave him there— 
transcendent, majestic, remote. He needs 
each of us for service. You need him for 
salvation. So open your heart. Say with 
the glad carol singer, “Oh, come to my 
heart, Lord Jesus, there is room in my 
heart for thee.” And then, strangely as 
of old, he will draw near, in spite of our 
failure and frustration, and become for us 
the wellspring of abundant living, and 
the source of our fulfillment. 

18 We close as we began. We read 
again the ancient verse, dnd she gave 
birth to her first-born son and wrapped 
him in swaddling cloths, and laid him 
in a manger, because there was no place 
for them in the inn. And we are forced 
to conclude that it was probably best 
there was no place in the inn, for out of 
the Christmas story’s simple setting in 
the stable comes a message filled with 
meaning for men. And the manger 
brings us, in the words of G. K. Chester- 
ton: 

To the end of the way of the wander- 
ing star, 
To the things that cannot be and 

that are, 

To the place where God was homeless 
And all men are at home. 


COMMENTS 


By Josep D. Quitian, Jr., profes- 
sor of homiletics, Perkins School of 
Theology. 


THE FIRST question I ask about this 
sermon is, “What is the preacher talking 
about?” Obviously, the meaning of Jesus 
being born in a stable. 

And he is saying that this was a good 
thing, because it notes the interest that 
Jesus had in people. It demonstrates that 
the best things in life are free to all. It 
dramatizes the fact that divinity is often 
where you least expect it. And finally, 
it reminds us that man’s failure may be 
God’s occasion for an act of grace. 


This sermon was preached to a con- 
gregation of more than 300 parishioners 
in a church in New England which had 
been served by its pastor for eight years. 

Ministers are invited to send their 
sermons for appraisal. They should not 
exceed 1900 words in length. Sermon 
abstracts will be printed without names 
of the preachers, but teachers and other 
specialists who comment on the text will 
be identified.—Editors. 





When I ask, “Is the sermon true to 
the Gospel?” I answer, “Yes,” even while 
the sermon is largely eisegetical [reads 
the preacher’s own ideas into the text]. 
The last point moves ahead to witness to 
the cross as the central instance of God 
fulfilling his purpose despite man’s fail- 
ure, and on to the conclusion that both 
glorifies Jesus Christ as the risen Lord 
and warmly relates him to us as a re- 
deeming and fulfilling Savior. 

The content of the » sermon is impor- 
tant, being basically a message of evan- 
gelical reassurance. Judgment is not lack- 
ing in the sermon, but it is properly sub- 
servient to the major theme of God’s 
grace, personal and triumphant. 

The sermon’s goal is made clear in 
the introduction, in the simple and clear 
outline, in the repetition of the central 
theme at the beginning of each major 
point, and in the conclusion. 

The preacher starts at the right place. 
And I appreciate the fact that he has not 
berated that poor innkeeper (3-4). That 
escapes banality. But I think it would 
have been more effective to have started 
with the Scripture verse. No one will 
hear the first few words, especially be- 
cause the first one is “perhaps.” And all 
that needs to be said is said much better 
in the paragraph following the Scripture. 

The use of the same two sentences at 
the start of each major section (3-5-8- 
10-12) is effective, both signaling a new 
development and keeping the central 
theme before the hearers. 

I have a suggestion for improving the 
conclusion. Instead of saying, “we close 
as we began” (18), let the preacher 
pause after concluding the previous para- 
graph and then read or say the verse of 
Scripture unhurriedly. 

Then I would omit, “We are forced to 
conclude . . .” This way of putting it 
has us examining several points of 
evidence and then reaching an external 
conclusion. What is needed is a kind of 
declarative statement that allows the 
message to stand alive amongst us. Such 
a conclusion as this might follow the 
verse of Scripture: 

“Surely it was best that there was no 
place for them in the inn, for God has 
made of the cave used as a stable a place 
to bring all men together.” Then let the 
poem follow. 

I would not give the author’s name. 
That is metallic and grating when intro- 
duced before the quotation and actually 
has the effect of diminishing his words. 
No plagarism is involved when we claim 
others as our colleagues in saying what 
needs to be said, with no notion of pre- 
tense or deception on our part. 

As a postscript, may I mention the 
titles of two books that may be helpful 
in sermon analysis: Design for Preach- 
ing, by H. Grady Davis (Muhlenberg, 
$4.75) and Reaching People from the 
Pulpit, by D. E. Stevenson and C. F. 
Diehl (Harper’s, $3.). 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


This World and the Beyond, by 
Rudolf Bultmann, translated by Har- 
old Knight. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
248 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Scuusert M. Ocpen is assist- 
ant professor of philosophical theology 
at Perkins School of Theology, Dallas. 


One of the most important influences 
on many of the recent graduates of our 
seminaries has been the work of Rudolf 
Bultmann. More perhaps than any other 
contemporary theologian, Bultmann has 
seemed to them to understand the prob- 
lem of the 20th century preacher and to 
offer a theological method for solving it. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
the preaching of these younger men so 
often gives evidence of Bultmann’s influ- 
ence. The tragedy—and this is the only 
word I know to describe it—is that this 
influence so often fails in its full effect. 
Instead of adapting Bultmann’s method 
to the peculiar problems of their own 
preaching, they appropriate his theologi- 
cal concepts as a kind of panacea for the 
ills of the contemporary pulpit. The re- 
sult is that their sermons become in the 
wrong sense “theological” and are rightly 
suspected by their elders (though doubt- 
less often for the wrong reasons) of lack- 
ing the directness and understandability 
of authentic preaching. 

I know of no better way to correct this 
situation than to take seriously the elo- 
quent lessons of the present volume. Con- 
sisting of some 20 sermons, preached at 
the University of Marburg between 1936 
and 1950, it provides virtually the first in- 
troduction for English-speaking readers 
to Bultmann’s work as a_ preacher. 
Though, as in Bultmann’s other writings, 
one is presented with a persuasive de- 
fense of “demythologizing” and “existen- 
tial interpretation,” this is not done by 
speaking of such matters in the sermons, 
but by practicing them. Time and again, 
some ancient pericope of the church’s 
teaching (significantly, most of the ser- 
mons are based on the traditional lection- 
ary) is so made to reveal the “true scan- 
dal” of God’s grace and man’s sin that 
this scandal once again confronts the 
reader in all its elemental power. But this 
is unfailingly done in a completely simple 
manner that even the theologically un- 
sophisticated should be able to under- 
stand. Indeed, one feels Bultmann him- 
self would be better understood by the 
ordinary man than are his followers. 
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So far as Harold Knight’s translation 
is concerned, it is generally successful, 
though one is occasionally jarred by in- 
explicable distortions of nuance and em- 
phasis and by what can only be described 
as an “Anglicanization” of the text. The 
English title, however (which has no 
counterpart in the German original), has 
been most appropriately chosen. It reflects 
one of Bultmann’s favorite quotations 
from the novelist Franz Werfel, cited in 
the sermons: “This world is not the sole 
or ultimate reality.” There, in a word, is 
the central message of these sermons, and 
also of Bultmann’s theology. 


Radical Monotheism and Western 
Culture, by H. Richard Niebuhr. 
Harper & Bros., 144 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: James E. SELLERS is assistant 
professor of Christian ethics and the- 
ology at Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School. 


Some of us use the word “henotheism” 
only to talk about the early wavering of 
the Hebrews between faith in a God who 
was One, and a lesser faith that honored 
Yahweh as one god among several. Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr reminds us that henothe- 
ism is also descriptive of Western culture 
and a daily temptation in all fields of life. 

When we make some limited value— 
the nation, for example—into a supreme 
loyalty, we are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, engaging in henotheist faith. In- 
deed, outright polytheism is still an op- 
tion, as when we scatter loyalties among 
many causes and come out decisively for 
none. 

But as a hope incarnate among us we 
know a third faith—radical monotheism. 
Here the value center is not some limited 
good such as the welfare of a clan or na- 
tion or church group “but the principle 
of being itself.” Hebrew religion shows 
us this monotheistic faith, which is “radi- 
cal” because it admits no absolutes but 
God himself. We know it fully in Jesus 
Christ as “the concrete expression in a 
total human life of radical trust in the 
One and of universal loyalty to the realm 
of being.” 

In polytheism my neighbor is the one 
who is accidentally near me. In henothe- 
ism he is the one who shares my “closed 
society” or limited value system. But in 
radical monotheism “my neighbor is my 
companion in being; though he is my 
enemy in some less than universal con- 


text the requirement is to love him.” 

Of interest to pastors will be Niebuhr’s 
descriptions of the henotheisms practiced 
by the Church itself. But of equal value 
is his constant insight that biblical faith 
is related directly to all fields of society, 
denying them independent worth but 
sanctifying them all as God’s creations. 

Niebuhr writes with humility and a 
desire to understand what he criticizes. 


The Book of Revelation, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press, 176 pp., 


$3. 


Reviewer: Cart M. Davipson is minister 
of the First Methodist Church, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


This book both achieves the aim of the 
author and it appears at a most oppor- 
tune time—two conditions met by few 
books. 

Dr. Laymon is well known both as a 
teacher and as an editor in the field of 
biblical literature. He is presently teach- 
ing at Florida Southern College, and 
was, until recently, editor of adult publi- 
cations of The Methodist Church. He is 
an authority in the field. 

A book on Revelation is appropriate at 
a time when there is a resurgence of in- 
terest in apocalyptic literature and espe- 
cially in the Book of Revelation. 

The book is aimed at the lay reader, 
and will prove valuable to Sunday school 
teachers. Ministers may also read it with 
profit. This year’s elective church school 
course for adults on Revelation supplies 
another reason why the book appears at 
an opportune time. 

There is no verse by verse commen- 
tary, which might be of questionable 
help. Something even more helpful is 
provided, however, namely: a clear pic- 
ture of the background of the book both 
in history and in Old Testament view- 
points. A panoramic view of the book is 
supplemented by careful interpretations 
of the various sections. 

Those who associate “charts” with a 
study of the Apocalypse will be encour- 
aged to learn that these are included. 
They are charts which do not do violence 
to facts in an attempt to support a the- 
ological bias or pet “key to meanings.” 
They do help to clarify John of Patmos. 


Safe in Bondage, by Robert F. Spike. 
Friendship Press, 165 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: Puttie’M. Driprps is minister 
at Ogden Park Methodist Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


One may not wish to subscribe to the 
political overtones of the phrase “new 
frontiers,” but it appropriately captures 
the outlook of Robert Spike in his at- 
tempt to stimulate us in our handling 
of home missions. If the distaff members 
of the church seriously delve into these 
pages, which are recommended for their 


study in 1960-61, they will find that they 
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standing of the weekly International Sun- 
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are no longer on a milk diet, but one of 
solid food. Spike neither condescends to 
superficial social analysis nor to an anti- 
septic Gospel. 

Spike’s familiarity with the culture- 
interpreters—Riesman, Whyte, Lerner, et 
al, and his sound biblical theocentrism 
give his thesis and its explication a fresh- 
ness and prophetic quality which is only 
too rare from men of the cloth in these 
days of cultural and ecclesiastical crisis. 

Though this book reflects a heavy em- 
phasis upon social and cultural analysis 
the Gospel is not subsumed under norms 
derived from extra-biblical sources and 
then baptized with pious language. 
Rather, the Good News governs Spike's 
quest and lifts him out of the realm of 
culture-Christians who are unable to see 
the difference between what the Church 
is called to be by its Lord and what it 
perversely promotes by its institutional 
programs. 

Spike forcefully confronts us with a 
strategy of (1) involvement and (2) need 
for the mission task of the Church today. 
If the Church is to reflect the Incarnation 
it must not withdraw from involvement 
in the world. This involvement means 
ministering not only to suburbia’s family 
life but also, if not more so, to the cor- 
porate economic life of the family bread- 
winner who spends most of his time and 
energy in the bowels of a corporate 
behemoth. Our mission strategy is not 
to be geared to prospective “successful” 
churches, but rather to the “lost sheep,” 
the “anguished spots in our culture.” 

These words are but hints of the riches 
of Spike’s short but incisive call to the 
Church to be a faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ in contemporary America. Of 
books there are many; of prophetic chal- 
lenges there are few. 


The Preacher’s Calling to Be Serv- 
ant, by D. T. Niles. Harper & Bros., 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Puitie Howtsrorp is minister 
at the Bethel Methodist Church at 
South Albany Avenue in Chicago, Ill. 


This book consists of the Warrack 
Lectures, delivered in 1958, and an ad- 
dress delivered at the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council. These are sup- 
posed to be lectures, but anyone familiar 
with D. T. Niles’s lectures knows they 
are sermons. He has the happy ability of 
turning even the most boring lecture 
topic into an exciting sermon. His ap- 
proach is always that of the pastor and 
preacher, and after reading this book, we 
know why. 

Dr. Niles deals with the uniqueness 
of the preacher in Protestantism. The un- 
derlying bases for his treatment are the 
concepts of the priesthood of believers 
and the Church as the servant of the 
Word. To what is the preacher called, 
what is his role in life, and what is his 
relationship to that which he proclaims, 
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are questions which give this book its 
raison d'etre. 

The determinative role of the preacher 
is not simply to serve, but to be a servant. 
The laundryman or the physician may 
serve his brothers through his vocation, 
but the whole life of the preacher must 
be the life of a servant. “Servanthood: 
that, then, is the crux of the matter, and 
the preacher who is not a servant be- 
comes a benefactor.” The confusion of 
the book is the confusion of Protestant- 
ism. How can we maintain our strong 
emphasis upon the priesthood of believers 
and at the same time set apart the 
preacher as a peculiar and particular 
servant? 

A few of the illustrations are a bit 
frayed. One gets the feeling that he may 
have met them before. Dr. Niles’s evan- 
gelistic fervor makes this book very in- 
tense and exciting, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of clarity, unfortunately. 

In an age when we preachers don’t 
quite know where we're going or where 
we are when and if we get there, books 
like this should be grappled with by 
every preacher who takes his calling 
seriously. 


briefly noted 


A History of Israel, by John Bright. 
Westminster Press, 500 pp. $7.50. 
For the serious student of Bible his- 

tory who wants to see religious factors 

accorded their proper place alongside 
political events this monumental study 
comes as a great boon. It begins with 
some attention to Israel’s prehistory and 

ends when Israel’s faith emerges as a 

religion. After that, history is the story, 

not of Israel, but of the Jews. 


The Baptismal Sacrifice, by George 
Every. Allenson, 112 pp., $2. (paper). 
An interpretation of the sacrifice of 

Christ in terms of earlier sacrifices in 
other religions. An Anglican, Every pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that Baptism 
and the Eucharist are two parts of one 
and the same mystery, and endeavors to 
provide pastors with a deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of Baptism. 


365 Windows, by Halford E. Luccock. 
Abingdon Press, 239 pp., $2. 
Discipline, dedication, gratitude, con- 

cern, personal worth, and 
strength are only a few of the topics 
helpfully and hopefully treated in this 
book of meditations. To say that it is the 
inimitable Doctor Luccock at his best 
is enough! 


service, 


Mystical Writings of Rulman Mer- 
swin, edited and _ interpreted by 
Thomas S. Kepler. Westminster Press, 
143 pp. $2.95. 

Knowing little about the Christian 
mystics, their renunciation and their rap- 
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tures, most of us will profit from-reading 
such a book as this, especially because 
it has been provided by a talented and 
devoted scholar. He makes Merswin and 
his friends of God come alive six cen- 
turies after their time. 


The Upper Room Companion, edited 
by Gerald O. McCulloh. The Upper 
Room, 336 pp., $1. 

Here is the book that pastors, theo- 
logical students, chaplains, and many 
others have been awaiting, for it offers 
a broadening, enriching supplement to 
the Upper Room meditations. The spe- 
cial problems and temptations, as well as 
the particular opportunities of the 


Church’s professional workers, are borne 
closely and carefully in mind. 


Moses, by Gerhard von Rad. Association 

Press, 80 pp., $1. (paper). 

A professor of biblical theology at the 
University of Heidelberg focuses his at- 
tention upon Moses as the mouthpiece of 
God’s revelation by which Israel was 
made the people of God. 


The Paschal Liturgy and the Apoc- 
alypse, by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
John Knox Press, 99 pp., $1.50. 

One in the series of ecumenical studies 
in worship. A scholarly examination of 
worship in the early church. 
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OUTH AFRICAN NEGROES who might stage a sit-in 
demonstration or any of its variants would have a much 
tougher time of it than they would in the U.S. 

Under baasskap (literally, boss rule) and variously known as 
apartheid and white supremacy, a person can get five years, 
500 pounds fine, and/or five lashes; perhaps a charge of high 
treason under the complex racist legal system which a three 
million white population has taken a century to build and 
which keeps four-fifths of the citizenry in subjection. 

Fifteen, arrested in one incident in 1956, are before a Johan- 
nesburg court in one of the longest trials in history and not 
expected to end before Christmas. 

Last year at Sharpeville, the government sealed off the riot 
area, but somebody forgot about Anglican Bishop Ambrose 
Reeves, peppery defender of equal rights. He had a pass to the 
area and found himself the sole source of news for the outside 
world. Characteristically he could not keep silent “if it cost 
me my bishopric.” His denouncement of the government for the 
machine-gunning of 21 Africans earned him a deportation order 
and escort of top security police to the Jan Smuts airport in 
Johannesburg. 

In the face of new laws requiring permits for church schools, 
he had closed 50 of them in his diocese, setting up family 
centers as substitute. He started a defense fund for persons 
arrested for resisting the race laws, mediated a bus strike, and 
in a public speech cited as an “affront to the Christian con- 
science” the law barring non-whites from attending churches in 
white areas. 

He is now on a speaking tour of the U.S., with no expecta- 
tion of being allowed to return to his post in Johannesburg. 

Today, explained the bishop in an interview with the Curis- 
TIAN ApvocaTeE, there is an uneasy calm in South Africa—the 
Negro is fearful and quiet, and his tense relationship with the 
white master is a “massive force that can’t be held.” If it lets 
go, said Bishop Reeves, it might dissolve into chaos worse than 
that of the Congo. Among imponderables is possible UN 
action on mandated territory; South Africa being the only na- 
tion refusing after World War II to submit it to UN trusteeship. 
Another is the exchange of information with other Negroes in 
Africa, with the new nations casting a concerned eye to their 
neighbor on the south. One of the top leaders told Bishop 
Reeves that if South Africa does not put its house in order 
“the rest of Africa will have to see to it.” 

Only a few whites, says Bishop Reeves, realize the situation 
in the context of Africa itself. Most Afrikaners see themselves 
as sole defenders of civilization. They say the U.S. has “sold 
the past” through its Supreme Court decisions. 

The nation is a veritable fortress and the election of a U.S. 
president caused hardly a ripple, so obsessed it is with its own 
racial troubles. There is almost no news of the outside world. 
People are leaving the country at a rate 8 to 9 per cent higher 
than normal, many of them Jewish refugees who fled Hitler’s 
Germany, and others families with young children who fear 
the future. 

Persons who have been in prison are more determined than 
ever to resist, explained Bishop Reeves, while the younger ones 
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Blueprint for Apartheid 


By MARIAN L. LARSON 


ask despairingly, “Where does all this non-violence get you?” 

The animus between white and black was a matter of sheer 
survival for the trekboer, who in the late 1600s broke with the 
Dutch East India Company and faced the restless frontier north 
of Capetown, and the wild lonely Transvaal. With the Bible as 
constant companion and with the persistence of the thorn tree 
which came to be his symbol, he put roots in a sparse land, 
battling both the elements and the approaching Bantu and 
Xosa from the north. Today in Pretoria, a monument to white 
supremacy shows how the pioneers’ wagon trains were placed in 
a laager or circle, from which the blacks were shot down. 

In the 1800s, called by General Jan Smuts the Century of the 
Wrong, began the complex legal construction which now bul- 
warks apartheid. The nationalist government, giving itself every 
advantage, is still erecting fortifications of fear. 

In those days, one could use the Bible to convince oneself 
of the inferiority of the foe, and as late as 1958 Prime Minister 
de Klerk was announcing, “We must fight . . . just as Aaron 
and Hur of old held the arms of Moses aloft.” But, says Bishop 
Reeves, Biblical arguments are not used much today even among 
segregationist churchmen. “Christians who justify apartheid 
are sick people,” he adds. 

The modern Negro who “wants in” to the world of science 
and technology must conform with a rigid set of directives. 
Alan Paton’s Liberal Party, inheritor of the tradition of op- 
portunity for all, has almost no chance to bring its principles 
into legislative circles. Not since Smuts’ Het Volk has there been 
a political party giving non-whites anything like a voice in 
politics. 

The one-half million Indians have no rights at all, and though 
they have been in South Africa since 1850, are seen as aliens 
whom the government would like to see “return” to India. 

With different terminology than that in the U.S., “coloured” 
is the name given to persons of mixed blood. They consider 
themselves part of the white race but by the government’s 
strict demarcation are legally Negroes. 

In 1955 a parliament-packing maneuver increased the size 
of the Senate from 48 to 89, giving the Nationalists a manu- 
factured majority. In 1956, after many years of maneuvering, 
they managed to have non-white voters put on a separate roll 
which resulted in concentrating the opposition to limited areas. 

In one ingenious device known as rural overloading and 
urban underloading, a rural district needs only 85 per cent of 
the number of voters in the Union divided by the number of 
districts. The urban districts can be overloaded up to 115 per 
cent, giving the Verwoerd government a definite advantage, 
as the rural areas are overwhelmingly Nationalist. In addition, 
heavily Nationalist South West Africa was given a dispropor- 
tionate representation. 

In the myriad of restrictive laws which control the non-white 
was a registration act to finally determine the race of every 
person. This split up untold numbers of families. One man 
living as a white was classed as part Negro and was deserted 
by his wife. His two children denounced the father for what 
they felt he had done to them, but had to stay with him as 
they, too, are coloured. 
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BISHOP BACKS MINISTER IN INTEGRATION CRISIS 


“Things are a little better,’ reported 
the Rev. Lloyd A. Foreman recently to 
the CuristiAN Apvocate. “Yesterday we 
had 6 children in school, 10 today, and 
we expect more tomorrow.” 

After a week of parent-to-parent, per- 
son-to-person strategy to keep the Wil- 
liam Frantz school open, one little 
neighborhood in New Orleans’ French 
Quarter found itself the center of world 
attention, and the young Methodist min- 
ister the object of both praise and abuse 
in huge quantities. 

Some of the opposition surmised that 
Mr. Foreman must be “out of sorts with 
the Church” but Louisiana Bishop 
Aubrey G. Walton quickly clarified any 
such speculation with a statement that 
the pastor had “not only the backing of 
his fellow ministers but that of the 
Church.” 

Outside of preaching as usual on Sun- 
day at his two churches, Mr. Foreman 
has shunned the limelight, “kept the 
press at bay” as he put it, and modestly 
disclaimed the role of hero. He was get- 
ting such an avalanche of telephone calls 
and letters that to get any rest at all he 
had to turn them over to church workers 
and take refuge with his family in the 
home of a fellow minister. Many of the 
messages were threatening and abusive, 
he said, but on the whole about 40 to 1 
in favor of his stand. 

“Sow to the wind and you will reap the 
whirlwind,” darkly hinted one letter, 
others pointing out in rough-hewn prose 
that “birds and animals go with their 
own kind” and integration is wrong in 
the natural order. 

Pressure was put on his parishioners, 
from “why don’t you get rid of that 
preacher” to an uncomfortable heckling 
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Mr. Foreman, at right, with his daughter 
and Father Drolet of church at Kenner. 
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one woman got both in her corner gro- 
cery as well as in the office where she 
works. 

Congregations of both the Redeemer 
and St. Mark’s Methodist churches have 
loyally supported their pastor—‘even 
some who do not fully agree have not let 
the issue come between us.” It has not 
affected attendance and in fact he has 
been preaching to much larger crowds, 
with about two thirds from other de- 
nominations and from every walk of life, 
offering help and support. 

“Cursed is the man who integrates” 
read a home-made sign brandished out- 
side the church, and a woman shouted, 
“We'd have won if it weren’t for him.” 

“People in New Orleans are awakened 
and aroused,” Mr. Foreman said, adding 
that it is a cosmopolitan and tolerant 
city, and is being misrepresented to the 
world. 

He has had commendatory telegrams 
from the Methodist National Association 
of College and University Ministers bien- 
nial meeting at Scarritt College and the 
Methodist Board of Education in Nash- 
ville; and from 32 of the delegates. They 
said they were praying for him. 

Father Jerome Drolet of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Roman Catholic Church, 
who had known Mr. Foreman’s prede- 
cessor through serving on a crime com- 
mittee, came over to the parsonage on 
the second day of “integration” offering 
help in “any way, shape or form” and 
asking if he might go along to the school 
and meet some of the teachers. 

Mr. Foreman’s churches are in what 
he calls a “changing neighborhood.” St. 
Mark’s with about 300 members is an 
old church, sharing a building with St. 
Mark’s Community Center, a project of 
the Women’s Division. Redeemer church 
has about 45 members, most of them 
elderly. 


Issues Christmas Message 


Christmas is the universal festival, but 
only if it remains the festival celebrating 
the unique intervention of God in his- 
tory. 

So wrote World Council of Churches 
President W. A. Visser ’t Hooft in his 
1960 Christmas message issued at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

“Christmas has become everybody’s 



















CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


< 
% gycellence since 1912 
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Standat 7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


Write for catalog F-6 
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Church Memorials 


Embroideries 
Bells 


the Studios of George L. PAYNE 
CE A SC 
GENERAL OFFICES: 15 Prince St., Paterson 21, N.J 


e@ MEMORIALS@ HONOR ROLLS 
CHURCH TABLETS eTESTIMONIALS 


Special service to help you 
secure the desired olaqgue— 
at lowest cost. 


Write for Free Catalog A-131 
For Medals and Trophies Catalog 8-131 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET Co. Inc. 
150 West 22nd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to CHRIS- 
TIAN ADVOCATE readers. No agents Wanted or 
Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30¢ per 
word. Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


BRONZE 
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HELP WANTED 


CHURCH OF APPROXIMATELY 700 mem- 
bers in medium sized city in New York needs 
person trained as Director of Christian Edu- 
eation and Director of Music. Reply to CA- 
Box A25, CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE Advertis- 
ing Dept., 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 





Safety, Beauty, Economy— 
You Get Ali Three With 


Great Lakes Tables and Chairs 


The finest all-around classroom furniture—that’s 
Great Lakes Tables and Chairs. Non-folding . . . does 
away with finger-pinching, clothes-snagging head- 
aches. Northern Hard Maple for strength and beauty. 
Chairs keep you comfortable without wiggles and 
the new scientific design eliminates tips and falls. 
Users are enthusiastic about the truly low prices. 
Get yours today from Coxkessury! 


Great Lakes Top Quality Chair 


Curved back rests and form-fitting seats. Will not tip even with 
the weight of a 200-lb. man placed far ahead of the center. 
Exclusive, triple-strength, glue-and-screw joint at center. Maple, 
broad-span leg design. Non-felding. Two to a carton. 


GC-C208. Nursery Size. Eight inches high. Shipping weight, 
5 Ibs. each, $4.65 


GC-C210. Kindergarten Size. Ten inches high. Shipping 


weight, 5 lbs. each, $4.65 


GC-C213. Primary Size. Thirteen inches high. Shipping 
weight, 6 lbs., 1 oz. each, $4.70 
CC-C215. Junior Size. Fifteen inches high. Shipping weight, 
8 Ibs. each, $5.55 
CGC-C218. Adult Size. Eighteen inches high. Shipping 
weight, 11 Ibs. each, $7.80 


Great Lakes Economy Chair 


Form-fitting seats. Broad-span leg design prevents tipping. Non-folding, made of maple. 
Exclusive triple-strength, glue-and-screw joint at center of chair. Two to a carton. 
GC-w080. Nursery Size. Eight inches high. Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs. each, $4.10 
GC-W100. Kindergarten Size. Ten inches high. Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs. each, $4.10 
CGC-W130. Primary Size. Thirteen inches high. Shpg. wt., 6 Ibs., 1 oz. each, $4.15 
CC-W150. Junior Size. Fifteen inches high. Shpg. wt., 8 Ibs. each, $5.15 
CC-W180. Adult Size. Eighteen inches high. Shpg. wt., 9 Ibs. each, $7.35 


Great Lakes Tables 


Light, portable, non-felding. Hard northern maple with naturai, washable lacquer 
finish. Curved leg design. 


NURSERY TABLES GC-2408. 18 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
CC-3008. 18 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 
KINDERGARTEN TABLES GC-2410. 20 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
GC-3010. 20 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 
PRIMARY TABLES CC-2413. 23 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
CC-3013. 23 inches hizh, 30x60-inch top. 
JUNIOR TABLES GC-2415. 25 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
GC-3015. 25 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 
ADULT TABLES CGC-2418. 28 inches high, 24x48-inch top. 
CC-3018. 28 inches high, 30x60-inch top. 
24x48-inch Tables. (Any height above.) Shpg. wt., 29 Ibs. each, $17.10 


30x60-inch Tables. (Any height above.) Shpg. wt., 39 lbs. each, $22.20 


FREE SUPPLY CATALOG. Drop us a 
ecard for your free Church and 
Church School Supply Catalog 
complete listing of church and class- 
rocm furnishings and supplies. 


Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Northeastern |North Central| Western Southwestern |Southern |Southeastern 
Region Region Region Region Region Region 
Boston 16 % Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 

%& New York 11|xCincinnati 2 | Portland 5 * Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Pittsburgh 30 | Detroit 1 San Francisco 2|Kansas City 6 |yNashville 3|%Richmond 16 





festival—and is this not as it should be? 
... After all, the Prologue of St. John 
speaks of the light that enlightens every 
man. 

“The job of Christians is not to say 
to the world “you have stolen our festi- 
val, this has nothing to do with you.’ It 
is rather to say, ‘yes, this is your festival, 
but you can only celebrate it aright, if 
you recognize what it means—that the 
world, that you yourself are called to live 
by the light that is Jesus Christ.’” (See 
Message of Salvation, page 5). 

The WCC has released a study booklet 
on Jesus Christ, the Light of the World, 
theme of the 1961 Third Assembly in 
New Delhi, India. It is designed to pro- 
mote discussion in local churches. 

The Methodist Church is among the 
denominations sending copies to all their 
clergymen. 

Witness, Service, and Unity are sub- 
themes for the New Delhi meeting, fo- 
cussing attention on taking the Christian 
message to those outside the Church, on 
Christian responsibility to society, and 
on the ecumenical movement. 


Nearly 10 Million Methodists 


Membership in The Methodist Church 
has edged up to 10 million for the U.S., 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 

In 1960, 9,910,741 members attend 
39,008 organized churches in 24,543 
charges; and gave $539,506,175 this year 
for all purposes. 

The total does not include the 1 mil- 
lion overseas nor the 1,609,936 prepara- 
tory members in the U.S.; although the 
27,841 ministers were counted in. 

There has been a four-year gain of 
36.19 per cent in the value of church 
property, now worth over $3.25 billion; 
and $180,500,089 was spent in that time 
for improvements, building, and debt 
payments. 


African Student at AMU 


The one overseas student attending the 
new Alaska Methodist University is 
Simon Odede of Kenya. He is on a 
scholarship from the university and is a 
popular speaker in Anchorage. 

He is a nephew of Tom Mboya, Kenya 
independence leader, and was placed at 
AMU through auspices of Mrs. Ralph 
3unche, wife of the UN under-secretary. 


dates of interest 


Frpruary 7-9—National Conference on Spirit- 
ual Birth and Growth for Ministers, Ocean City 
N.J 

Fesruary 7-10-—-Churchmen’s National Seminar 
Washington, D.C 

Fesruary 7-10--Methodist Board of Education 
California Conference on Summer Youth Agencies 

Fesruary 8-15—-National Rehabilitation Semi- 
nar, Division of Temperance, Washington, D.C. 

Fesruary 10-16—-Annual Meeting, National 
Council of Churches Division of Christian Educa- 
tion. 

Fepruary 12—Race Relations Sunday. 

Fesruary 13-14—13th National Conference of 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State, Portland, Oreg. 

Fesrvuary 14-16—Western Jurisdiction Woman's 
Society Meeting, Phoenix, Ariz 
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| 
people going places 
Dr. Ropert Fisher Oxnam, 45, presi- 
dent of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
son of retired Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
—elected as eighth president of Method- 
ist-related Drew University, Madison, 
N.J. He succeeds Bishop Fred G. Hollo- 
way. 


PRESIDENT AND Mrs. Harotp C. Cas! 
of Methodist-related Boston University- 
cited by the Religion in Education Foun- 
dation in California for outstanding serv 
ice to religion in education. 


Tue Rev. B. W. Sein, administrator 
of Bethany Home and Hospital in Chi 
cago—elected to the Methodist Board of 
Hospitals and Homes to represent the 
North Central Jurisdiction. 


Tue Rev. Puivie Porrer, executive 
secretary ‘of the World Council of 
Churches Youth Department—resigned 
to become a general secretary of the 
Methodist Missionary Society in London. 


Crayton M. Wa tace, National Tem- 
perance League 
named field secretary for church exten- 
sion for the Washington, D.C., area of 
United Churches of Christ. 


executive director— 


Miss Maset Marsn, 77, retired prin- 
cipal of the Methodist Girls School, 
Kuala Lumpur—given a fund of more 
than $1,500 by her former students, to 
bring her from Los Angeles back to 
Malaya for the 75th anniversary of Meth- 
odism there. 


Dr. Epcar H. S. CHanpter, Congrega- 
tional minister and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago—takes on the additional post of 
religious affairs adviser for the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in Washington. 


Miss May L. Titus of Nashville, staff 
member of the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation—leaves about March 1 on a six- 
month trip to observe and give special 
service to Methodist and other mission 
work in three continents. 


Tue Rev. DeWayne S. Woopring, di- 
rector of public relations for Dakotas 
Area—named to the same post in Ohio 
Area, Methodism’s largest. 


Filipinos Elect Bishop 


Methodists in the Philippines have re- 
elected Bishop Jose L. Valencia, who has 
headed the church since 1948, and named 
a second bishop, Dr. Dionisio Deista Ale- 
jandro, to head a new area. 

Their Central Conference, now divided 
by authorization of General Conference, 
includes three full annual conferences and 
the Mindanao Provisional Conference. 
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Bishop Valencta 


- 


Bishop Alejandro 


Membership has increased by 19 per 
cent to 117,323, Bishop Valencia told the 
Central Conference meeting. This is an 
average annual increase of nearly five 
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per cent. U.S. Methodism’s annual in- 
crease is about one per cent. 

He also reported advances in higher 
education, and forming of a board of 
missions with six missionaries serving 
abroad. 


SET FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE 


sishop Hazen G. Werner of the Ohio 
Area has announced October 19-21, 1962, 
as the date for the fourth National Meth- 
odist Family Life Conference. He is 
chairman of the Committee on Family 
Life. 

The big quadrennial conference will 
be in Chicago, and is expected to attract 
some 3,000 parents and church workers. 
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| That’s Sure to Please Family and Friends 


| Gifts of jewelry are always in good taste. Here are 
new designs that are certain to please your family 


or your friends. . 


. excellent ideas for group gifts. 


Anyone will be thrilled to receive such a lovely 
gift. Choose from a necklace or lapel pins for those 
whom you want to remember in a thoughtful way. 






‘World Parish Ladies’ Cross and Chain 


This necklace features a beautiful sterling silver cross 
with world sphere centered on crossarm span. 5g-inch 
in length, it comes with an 18-inch nontarnishing 


rhodium chain. Add 10% federal tax. Postage extra; 


shpg. wt., 2 ozs. (SD) 


$3.25 


Polished Brass Lapel Cross 


Suitable gift for anyone—a cross in polished brass with 
the World Parish symbol in red enamel. Clutch back. 
Cross measures 5g-inch in length. Add 10% federal 
tax. Postage extra; shipping weight, each, 1 oz. 


(SD) 





each, 1 oz. (SD) 


$1.00 


Sterling Silver Lapel Cross 


Sterling silver lapel cross with the World Parish 
symbol and a clutch back. Cross measures 5-inch in 
length. Add 10% federal tax. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 


‘ $2.50 
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TWO METHODISTS ELECTED TO HIGH PO31‘S IN NCC 


Moves toward greater unity of pro 
gram were major accomplishments of the 
triennial assembly of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches December 4-9 in San 
Francisco. 

Among assembly actions was adoption 
of a message to member churches: 

e Rez firming the assembly’s theme 
Jesus Christ as Lord of All Life. 

e Noting with satisfaction the in 
creased lay participation in programs of 
churches and councils of churches. 

e Urging a continuation of prayer and 
work for the visible and invisible unity 
of the people of God seeking ways to 
help churches and councils escape the 
illusion of self-sufficiency. 

e Announcing a program of long 
range planning and asking churches to 
reappraise the validity of their own pro- 
grams. 

The message noted the council’s con- 
cern for submerged peoples in many 
parts of the world and in our own na- 
tion, and affirmed that the Church must 
always be their friend. 

It called for greater evangelistic en- 
deavors, reafirmed the right to speak on 
issues confronting man. 

It called for elimination of racial dis 
crimination from its own life and prac- 
tice, and support for those witnessing 
in difficult places of racial disturbance. 

It addressed 
maintaining family integrity, and con 
cluded with a call for the declaration of 
God’s mercy and grace, rather than judg- 
ment and moral retribution. 


additional emphasis on 


Layman Made President 


The assembly named J. Irwin Miller, 
Disciples of Christ layman from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as its new president for a 
three-year term. He is the first laymen to 
be NCC president, and he succeeds Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg of St. Louis. 

Two of the new vice presidents are 
Methodist leaders—Bishop John Weslev 
Lord of Washington, D.C., Area, and 
Mrs. J. Fount 
Tenn. She is president of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 

Bishop Lord will also serve as the 
NCC board’s vice-chairman. 

In one of the assembly’s major ad- 
retired Methodist 
Bromley Oxnam declared that if the 
Christian witness is effective in social and 
personal practice there is no valid reason 
for revolution by violence. He asserted 
that Christian witness must express itself 
in deed and in the act through which 
competent Christians give life to the 
Christian ideal. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, in his report as gen- 
eral secretary of the NCC, noted that 
the health of the Church has never been 
better. Church membership is at an all- 
time high, church building continues to 


Tillman of Lewisburg, 


dresses, Bishop G. 
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burgeon, and chu giving reflects the 
financial prosperity of the people. 

He pointed out, however, that 37 per 
cent of the people in the U.S. are not 
afhliated with any religious body. 

Many parts of the world face political 
prejudice, he said, and the Church’s mes- 
sage is irrelevant in others. For lack of 
emphasis by the Church for a peaceful 
world, many in the world are still hungry 
and there is a lack of freedom for self- 
determination on the part of many. 


Methodists Differ on Union 
With Other Denominations 


A proposal that the Protestant Epis- 
copal and the United Presbyterian 
Churches invite The Methodist Church 
and the United Church of Christ to form 
a plan of union was offered by Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake on December 4. 

He is stated clerk the UPC, and 
was president of the National Council of 
Churches from 1954-57. His proposal was 
made just prior to the opening session of 
the NCC assembly December 4-9. 

Bishop James A. Pike of the Episcopal 
Diocese of California endorsed fully Dr. 
Blake’s proposal in a statement immedi- 
ately following the sermon. 

Both Dr. Blake and Bishop Pike em- 
phasized that their opinions were as in- 
dividuals and did not represent any ofh- 
cial proposal of their respective com- 
munions. 


Lists Prime Principles 

Dr. Blake listed several principles as 
important to union. It must have, he 
said: 

e Visible and historical continuity 
with the Church of all ages before and 


]. Irwin Miller, new National Council 
president, is shown with two of the ten 
new vice-presidents, Bishop John Wesley 
Lord of Washington, left, and Mrs. ]. Fount 
Tillman of Lewisburg, Tenn., right, both 
Methodist leaders. 


after the Reformation. This would in- 
clude a ministry which by its orders and 
ordination is recognized by all other 
Christian bodies. 

e Clear confession of the historic trini- 
tarian faith received from the Apostles’ 
and set forth in the Apostles’ Nicene 
creeds. 

e Administering of the two sacra- 
ments instituted by Christ—the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion or Euchar 
ist, and baptism. 

e Acceptance of the principles of con- 
tinuing reformation under the word of 

- by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

True democracy in government, rec 
ognizing that the whole people of God 
are Christ’s Church; that all Christians 
are Christ’s ministers, even though some 
in the Church are separated and ordained 
to the ministry of word and sacrament. 

e Seeking in a new way to include 
within its catholicity a wide diversity of 
theological formulation of the faith and 
a variety of worship and liturgy, includ- 
ing worship that is non-liturgical. 

Council of Bishops President Gerald 
Kennedy of Los Angeles observed: 
“There is nothing specific enough in the 
proposal of Dr. Blake or Bishop Pike to 
suggest a new approach to the problem of 
the possibility of the elimination of the 
difficulties involved, which is to say that 
at the present time we are exactly where 
we have always been.” 


“Nothing New Here” 


Asked whether the Council of Bishops 
would consider the Blake idea, Kennedy 
replied don’t think he has proposed 
anvthing. There is nothing new here.” 

Dr. Theodore Palmquist, pastor of 
Foundry Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., believes “the idea is interesting but 

doubt whether this was the time or 
place to announce it. 

“We have much more important busi- 
ness to discuss in unity rather than dream 
about union. Is this part of the jumboism 
which is gripping all of America? Of 
course, there is waste in our Protestant 
division but our division is also our 
strength. When we agree that no one has 
all the truth, and can learn from one 
another, the real need is a new Christ 
centered spirit that comes not through 
mere machinery but through new motiva 
tion.” 

“A proposal of historic significance 
that merits serious and studious consider 
ation of all church bodies” was the reac 
tion of Bishop John Wesley Lord of 
Washington, D.C. He said it would re 
lease millions of dollars annually for 
humanitarian and world service agencies. 

“A re-united Church would make a 
tremendous appeal to, and release the po- 
tential of, a growing number of people 
who stand aghast at the sin of denomina- 
tional overlapping. Such people will lend 
support to a united church but withhold 
it from a denomination.” 
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TWO METHODISTS ELECTED TO HIGH PO's IN NCC 


Moves toward greater unity of pro 
gram were major accomplishments of the 
triennial assembly of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches December 4-9 in San 
Francisco. 

Among assembly actions was adoption 
of a message to member churches: 

e Reafirming the assembly's theme 
Jesus Christ as Lord of All Life. 

e Noting with satisfaction the in- 
creased lay participation in programs of 
churches and councils of churches. 

e Urging a continuation of prayer and 
work for the visible and invisible unity 
of the people of God seeking ways to 
help churches and councils escape the 
illusion of self-sufficiency. 

e Announcing a program of long 
range planning and asking churches to 
reappraise the validity of their own pro- 
grams. 

The message noted the council’s con- 
cern for submerged peoples in many 
parts of the world and in our own na- 
tion, and affirmed that the Church must 
always be their friend. 

It called for greater evangelistic en- 
deavors, reafirmed the right to speak on 
issues confronting man. 

It called for elimination of racial dis- 
crimination from its own life and prac- 
tice, and support for those witnessing 
in difficult places of racial disturbance. 

It addressed additional emphasis on 
maintaining family integrity, and con- 
cluded with a call for the declaration of 
God’s mercy and grace, rather than judg- 
ment and moral retribution. 


Layman Made President 


The assembly named J. Irwin Miller, 
Disciples of Christ layman from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as its new president for a 
three-year term. He is the first laymen to 
be NCC president, and he succeeds Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg of St. Louis. 

Two of the new vice presidents are 
Methodist leaders—Bishop John Wesley 
Lord of Washington, D.C., Area, and 
Mrs. J. Fount Tillman of Lewisburg, 
Tenn. She is president of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 

Bishop Lord will also serve as the 
NCC board’s vice-chairman. 

In one of the assembly’s major ad- 
dresses, retired Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam declared that if the 
Christian witness is effective in social and 
personal practice there is no valid reason 
for revolution by violence. He asserted 
that Christian witness must express itself 
in deed and in the act through which 
competent Christians give life to the 
Christian ideal. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, in his report as gen- 
eral secretary of the NCC, noted that 
the health of the Church has never been 
better. Church membership is at an all- 
time high, church building continues to 
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burgeon, and chul€f giving reflects the 
financial prosperity of the people. 

He pointed out, however, that 37 per 
cent of the people in the U.S. are not 
afhliated with any religious body. 

Many parts of the world face political 
prejudice, he said, and the Church’s mes- 
sage is irrelevant in others. For lack of 
emphasis by the Church for a peaceful 
world, many in the world are still hungry 
and there is a lack of freedom for self- 
determination on the part of many. 


Methodists Differ on Union 
With Other Denominations 


A proposal that the Protestant Epis- 
copal and the United Presbyterian 
Churches invite The Methodist Church 
and the United Church of Christ to form 
a plan of union was offered by Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake on December 4. 

He is stated clerk of the UPC, and 
was president of the National Council of 
Churches from 1954-57. His proposal was 
made just prior to the opening session of 
the NCC assembly December 4-9. 

Bishop James A. Pike of the Episcopal 
Diocese of California endorsed fully Dr. 
Blake’s proposal in a statement immedi- 
ately following the sermon. 

Both Dr. Blake and Bishop Pike em- 
phasized that their opinions were as in- 
dividuals and did not represent any off- 
cial proposal of their respective com- 
munions. 


Lists Prime Principles 

Dr. Blake listed several principles as 
important to union. It must have, he 
said: 

e Visible and 


historical continuity 


with the Church of all ages before and 





]. Irwin Miller, new National Council 
president, is shown with two of the ten 
new vice-presidents, Bishop John Wesley 
Lord of Washington, left, and Mrs, ]. Fount 
Tillman of Lewisburg, Tenn., right, both 
Methodist leaders. 


after the Reformation. This would in- 
clude a ministry which by its orders and 
ordination is recognized by all other 
Christian bodies. 

e Clear confession of the historic trini- 
tarian faith received from the Apostles’ 
and set forth in the Apostles’ Nicene 
creeds. 

e Administering of the two sacra- 
ments instituted by Christ—the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion or Euchar 
ist, and baptism. 

e Acceptance of the principles of con 
tinuing reformation under the word of 
God by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

e True democracy in government, rec 
ognizing that the whole people of God 
are Christ’s Church; that all Christians 
are Christ’s ministers, even though some 
in the Church are separated and ordained 
to the ministry of word and sacrament. 

e Seeking in a new way to include 
within its catholicity a wide diversity of 
theological formulation of the faith and 
a variety of worship and liturgy, includ 
ing worship that is non-liturgical. 

Council of Bishops President Gerald 
Kennedy of Los Angeles observed: 
“There is nothing specific enough in the 
proposal of Dr. Blake or Bishop Pike to 
suggest a new approach to the problem of 
the possibility of the elimination of the 
difficulties involved, which is to say that 
at the present time we are exactly where 
we have always been.” 


“Nothing New Here” 


Asked whether the Council of Bishops 
would consider the Blake idea, Kennedy 
replied “I don’t think he has proposed 
anvthing. There is nothing new here.” 

Dr. Theodore Palmquist, pastor of 
Foundry Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., believes “the idea is interesting but 
I doubt whether this was the time or 
place to announce it. 

“We have much more important busi- 
ness to discuss in unity rather than dream 
about union. Is this part of the jumboism 
which is gripping all of America? Of 
course, there is waste in our Protestant 
division but our division is also our 
strength. When we agree that no one has 
all the truth, and can learn from one 
another, the real need is a new Christ 
centered spirit that comes not through 
mere machinery but through new motiva 
tion.” 

“A proposal of historic significance 
that merits serious and studious consider 
ation of all church bodies” was the reac 
tion of Bishop John Wesley Lord of 
Washington, D.C. He said it would re 
lease millions of dollars annually for 
humanitarian and world service agencies. 

“A re-united Church would make a 
tremendous appeal to, and release the po- 
tential of, a growing number of people 
who stand aghast at the sin of denomina- 
tional overlapping. Such people will lend 
support to a united church but withhold 
it from a denomination.” 
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